I 


Convenience  foods  can  be  so  festivel 


STL'DENTs  sometimes  get  the  idea  that  con¬ 
venience  foods  aren't  very  exciting.  But,  • 
you  know,  the  finest  convenience  foods  are 
those  that  can  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  festive 
ways.  For  instance,  baked  ham  can  be  glazed 
with  luscious  Log  Cabin  Syrup,  or  a  Christ- 
mas-y  Nesselrode  Pie  made  w  ith  Jell-O  Lemon 
Chiffon  Pie  Filling  and  candied  fruit. 

They  need  your  advice 

Help  your  students  choose  the  right  kind  of 
convenience  foods.  Remind  them  that  it's  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  buy  the  well-know  n  brands,  like 
the  ones  from  General  Foods. 

The  aim  of  Generai  Foods  Kitchens 

General  Foods  Kitchens  are  staffed  by  home 
economists  like  yourself.  Their  aim  is  to  make 
all  General  Foods  products  a  pleasure  to  fix, 
to  serve  and  to  eat.  And,  whenever  they  can, 
they  like  to  help  you  w  ith  your  job  of  training 
the  homemakers  of  the  future. 

Below  are  two  simple  Christmas  cookie 
recipes  that  your  students  will  enjoy  fixing 
ami  eating. 


IDEA!  Christmas  goodies  without  cooking! 


FRUIT  SQUARES 


BUTTERSCOTCH  BONBONS 


3  cups  Post  4(K/i  Bran  Flakes  •  V/i 
cups  chopped  raisins  •  cup  each 
chopped  fi};s  and  dates  •  1  cup  chopped 
wainuts  •  y4  cup  sweetened  condensed 
milk  •  1  tablespoon  each  honey  and 
lemon  juice. 


Combine  ingredients.  Press  into  9  x  9-inch  pan.  Cut  in  small 
squares,  balls,  or  finger  shapes.  Sprinkle  with  Baker's  Angel 
Fiake  Coconut.  Put  on  platter  to  dry  for  several  hours.  Makes 
about  five  dozen  pieces. 


%  cup  Baker's  Semi-Sweet  Choco¬ 
late  Chips  •  I  package  Jell-O  But¬ 
terscotch  Instant  Pudding  •  cup 
chopped  nuts  •  cup  each  peanut 
butter  and  light  cream. 


Melt  chocolate  in  top  of  double  boiler  over  hot  water.  Cool. 
Combine  remaining  ingredients.  Mix;  roll  into  1-inch  balls. 
Dip  balls  in  slightly  cooled  chocolate;  lift  out  with  fork, 
place  on  rack.  Chill  until  firm.  Makes  1*/^  dozen. 


GENERAL  FOODS  KITCHENS 

are  sure  you'll  enjoy  ail  their  fine  products  including: 

Jell-O  Gelatin  Desserts,  Post  Cereals,  Baker’s  Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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THE  TRADING  STAMP: 


Where  stamp  use 
is  greatest,  food  priees 
have  risen  the  least 


INFLATIONARY  TRENDS,  growing  despite  a  business 

recession,  continue  to  make  rising  food  prices  a  cause  for  concern 
among  consumers.  Recent  broadened  studies  continue  to  give 
assurance  that  the  trading  stamp  plays  no  part  in  this  trend. 


IN  FACT,  these  new  studies  strengthen  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  bv  university  marketing 
experts  a  year  ago.  As  in  previous  studies,  no  evi¬ 
dence  was  found  that  stamp  stores,  as  a  class, 
charge  higher  prices  than  non-stamp  stores.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  from  the  U.S.  Government  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Index,  augmented  bv  reports 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  it 
was  found  that  food  prices  have  risen  least  in  cities 
where  stamp  use  is  greatest. 

Between  1953  and  1957,  food  prices  rose 
for  all  U.S.  cities;  the  same  prices  rose 
i.6^7t  in  the  cities  where  less  than  50^^  of  the 
supermarkets  had  adopted  trading  stamps. 

During  the  same  period,  in  the  cities  where 
more  than  5o7<  of  the  supermarkets  had  adopted 
stamps,  food  prices  rose  only  o.  75^^. 


These  comparisons  are  additional,  and  the  most 
recent,  evidence  that  trading  stamps,  by  increas¬ 
ing  competitive  pressures,  have  operated  to  hold 
food  price  levels  dow  n.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  families  living  in  “stamp  cities”  can  thank 
trading  stamps  for  playing  a  part  in  the  lower  cost 
of  living  they  enjoy. 

Sf-  » 

REFERENCES;  “Who  Profits  from  Trading  Stamps'”, 
Dr.  Fugene  R.  Beem.  Harvard  Business  Rezir^v,  Nov.- 
Dee.,  1957. 

“Trading  Stamp  Practice  and  Pricing  Poliev.”  Dr. 
Albert  Haring  and  Dr.  Wallace  O.  Voder,  Marketing 
Department,  School  of  Business.  Indiana  Universitv. 

.-I  copy  of  “Food  Price  Trends  In  Cities  of  laryimt  Tradint 
Stamp  Activity”  will  be  sent  upon  reqnest.  H'rite  The  Sperry 
find  Hutchinson  Company,  Department  *'R'”  IH  Fifth  Avenue, 
Sew  York  II,  Sew  York. 


This  message  is  me  of  a  series  presented  for  yoitr  information  hy 
THE  SPERRY  and  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY  'ivkich  pioneered  6j  years  ago  in  the  nm-ement 
to  give  trading  stamps  to  consmners  as  a  discount  for  paying  cash.  S&H  GREEN  STAMPS 
are  atrrently  being  saved  by  over  22  million  ftrmilies. 
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A  COLORFUL  HOLIDAY  RECIPE  PROJECT 


It  is  something 
excitingly  new  in  gel-^ 
cookery  for  a  festive 
dinner  salad,  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  holiday  turkey, 
chicken,  or  any  menu.  It’s 
timely  for  a  pre-holiday 
classroom  or  home  g 
assignment. 


CRANBERRY  SOUFFLE  SALAD 


1.  Mix  together  1  envelope  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine  with  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  and  >4  teaspoon  salt. 

2.  Add  1  cup  very  hot  water  and  stir  until  gelatine  is  dissolved. 

3.  Add  cup  Heilmann's  or  Best  Foods  Real  Mayonnaise,  2  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice,  and  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind.  Blend 
with  a  rotary  beater. 

4.  Pour  into  a  refrigerator  tray.  Quick  chill  in  freezing  unit  (without 
changing  control)  10  to  15  minutes,  or  until  firm  about  1  inch  from 
edge  but  soft  in  center. 

6.  Beat  until  fluffy.  Fold  in  1  (1-lb.)  can  Ocean  Spray  Whole  Cran¬ 
berry  Sauce,  1  orange  or  apple,  peeled  and  diced,  or  1  8V2-OZ. 
can  pineapple  tidbits,  and  %  cup  chopped  walnuts.  Pour  into 
individual  molds  or  a  1-quart  mold  and  chill  until  firm. 

6.  Unmold  on  lettuce.  Top  with  Real  Mayonnaise,  if  desired.  Makes 
6  servings. 


If  Ocean  Spray  Fresh  Cranberries  are  used  instead  of  canned  sauce 
.  .  .  put  2  cups  fresh  cranberries  through  food  chopper.  Add  cup 
sugar.  Let  stand  10  minutes.  Fold  in  with  orange  and  walnuts. 


32-envelope  economy  size 
4-envelope  family  size 


KNOX 


UNFLAVORED  GELATINE 


ALL  PROTEIN-NO  SUGAR 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  Knox  Gelatine  Company,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
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FRBS 

dispenser 


SILICONES 


H^e  can  tell  you  about  TRUSHA  Y 

•  Its  formula  that  is  rich  in  beauty  oils 

•  Its  effective  3-way  action  that 

Softens 

Moisturizes 

Protects 

But  you  have  to  use  it  to  know  how  it 

•  Guards  hands  that  do  dishes— and  dust— and 
launder 

•  Smooths  hands  that  handle  fine  fabrics 

•  Beauty-treats  hands  that  are  busy  and  useful 

that's  why  we're  making  this 
FREE  OFFER  TO  HOME  ECOHOMICS  TEACHERS 


To  acquaint  you  and  your  students  with  today's 
Trushay  and  help  you  teach  them  how  to  keep 
useful  hands  lovely,  we  will  send  you: 

•  FREE-a  dispenser  bottle  of  new  Trushay 
for  demonstration  purposes  and  classroom  use. 
(offer  expires  November  30,  1958) 

•  FREE  leaflets  for  all  your  students 

Trushay’ s  HANDhook  of  useful  information 
for  girls  and  boys  on  hand  shaking,  table  man- 


ners,  hand  safety  and  care.  .■ 

Trushay’s  Gift  Bazaar  of  novel,  inexpenstve^l^ 
gifts  to  make  for  all  occasions. 


Use  coupon  on  pdg^^o  order  your  free  lotiortand  leaflets 


Trushay#^  Another  hoe  product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Edocational  Service  Oepartroem  PHE,  Brutol-Myen  Coinpuqri  <5  Rockefeller  Plua,  New  York  20,  New  York 

■  r 
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TEACHERS _ 


GENUINE  REGISTERED 


Send  For  Your  FREE  Copy  of 
’’The  Etiquette  of  the 
Engagement  and  Wedding” 


A  brief,  complete  booklet  of  accepted 
customs  and  etiquette  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  and  wedding,  including: 


The  Announcement 


Parties  and  Showers 


The  Hope  Chest  and 
Trousseau 


Selecting  the  Ring 


>X'edding  Invitations 
Division  of  Expenses 
Gifts — Acknowledgments 


Announcements 


V^'edding  Ceremonial 
Etiquette 


PMblished  hy. 


The  Bride’s  Costume 


Attendants’  Dress 


The  >X’edding  Breakfast 


The  Reception 


An  exciting  class-room  guide,  this  Etiquette 
Booklet  contains  16  pages  of  light,  informative 
reading  for  stimulating  class  discussion 
on  a  subject  that  captures  every 
girl’s  interest. 


KfFPSAKt  DIAMOND  RINGS 
SVRACL'SE  2.  NI  W  YORK 


PLF  ASi;  SI  ND  FRFF  BOOK  LI  T, 


ADDRLSS. 


Sene/ JO  *■  Vjnr 

FREE  Copy— TODAY 


CITY 


COUNTY, 
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HOW 
TO 

HtS  MTTV 

MASTER  I 
THE  ART 


MAKIHG  I 
BREADS 
WITH  ; 

I 


One  of  a  “How-To”  Series 
on  Cooking  as  an  Art 


In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 

Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  brings  you 
an  8-page  section  on  Bread  and  Rolls 


ft*mov*  8-page  center  section  from  Co~ed  for  classroom  use. 

Have  students  keep  this  section  to  assemble  a  cook  book  for  use  at  home. 


"How  to  Mastor  tho  Art  of  Making  Broads  with  Voast" 

is  one  of  a  series  by  Betty  Crocker.  This  section,  which 
appeared  earlier,  was  so  popular  we  are  repeating  it.  Each 
section  has  "How-To”  pictures,  recipes,  variations,  success 
tips,  and  Score  Cards  for  student  use  in  judging  baking  results. 

This  month’s  booklet  gives  two  methods  of  making  yeast 
breads — the  regular  kneaded  method  and  the  new  stream¬ 
lined  batter  method. 

“How-To”  atop  pioturos  will  help  you  in  your  regular 
classroom  procedure  and  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  your 
students  when  the  booklet  is  taken  home. 


Sooro  Cards  on  Broad  and  Roiis  were  developed  by  the 
Betty  Crocker  staff.  The  Score  Card  on  Rolls  not  only  out¬ 
lines  good  baking  results  but  also  lists  possible  poor  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  “Here’s  Why”  column  lists  reasons  for  them 
and  helps  students  do  better  baking. 

"Frootinga"  is  next  in  the  current  series  and  will  appear  in 
the  February  issue  of  Co-Ed.  The  student  who  saves  all  of 
Betty  Crocker’s  Cooking  as  an  Art  series  will  have  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  collection  of  “How-To”  baking  guides. 
Earlier  subjects  are  Muffins,  Pastry,  Biscuits  and  Butter- 
type  Cakes. 


*‘We  were  so  pleased  with  the  warm  welcome  given  our  Yeast  Breads  booklet  by 
so  many  teachers  and  students.  Over  71,000  requests  for  additional 
copies  came  in  ..  .  and  are  still  coming  in.  This  second  appearance  is 
the  encore  you  requested!  We  hope  it  will  again  he  helpful  as  you 
guide  tomorrow's  homemakers  in  the  art  of  bread  making." 

'^gtta'Oiockiea- 


TO  HKLP  STUOKNTS  STILL  MORK 


A  SPBCIAL  OPPBR  TO  TBACHKRS 


Show  “Yeast  Breads”  and  “Batter 
Breads"  filmstrips  free  on  a  short 
term  loan  basis.  Both  use  “How-To" 
pictures  to  help  you  in  class  demon¬ 
strations.  Narration  guide  assists 
you  in  explaining  each  procedure. 


FREE  desk  co^  of  Betty  Crocker’s 
Picture  Cook  Book  with  orders  of 
10  or  more!  2,227  recipes  and  ideas! 
43  color  photographs!  Complete 
menu  planniM  chapter.  Also  avail¬ 
able:  Betty  Crocker’s  Good  and 
Easy  Cook  Book  (T9i  each).  1,000 
time-saving  recipes  and  ideas.  Wipe- 
clean  hard  covers.  One  free  teacher’s 
copy  with  every  10  ordered. 


To  ardsr  Ihs  Filmstrips  ar  Bstty  Cracker’s  Cook  Beaks  sea  Ceupen  Sactiea 
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Home  economics  teachers  tell  us 

How  I  Use  Co-ed 

in  the  Classroom 


We  Know  Each  Other  Better 

Co-ed  is  the  “toiintainhead”  tor  our 
class  discussions.  Through  its  pages, 
students  learn  to  see  themselves  as  they 
should  bt'.  1  can  best  illustrate  my 
point  by  (pioting  a  poem  (anonymous). 

You  Tell  on  Yourself 

You  tell  on  yourself  b\  the  triends  you 
seek 

By  the  ver\  manner  in  which  you  speak. 
By  the  way  you  enjoy  your  leisure  time. 
By  the  use  you  make  ot  dollar  or  dime. 

You  tell  what  you  are  by  the  things  you 
wear. 

By  the  spirit  in  which  your  burdens 
you  l>ear. 

By  the  kind  ot  things  at  which  sou 
laugh. 

By  the  records  you  pla\’  on  the  phono¬ 
graph. 

You  tell  what  \ou  are  by  the  way  you 
work. 

Bv  the  things  ot  which  vou  delight  to 
.'talk. 

By  the  manner  in  which  you  Irear  de¬ 
feat.. 

By  so  simple  a  thing  as  how  you  eat. 

By  the  Inxrks  \ou  ch<M)se  from  the  well- 
filled  shell— 

In  the.se  ways,  and  more,  you  tell  on 
vourselt 


So  there’s  really  not  a  particle  of  sense. 
In  an  effort  to  keep  up  fal.se  pretense. 

This  verse  has  been  transcribed  into 
our  daily  classroom  work  through  the 
use  ot  Co-ed.  The  magazine  helps  us 
to  know  better  what  a  friend  should  be 
(](nu  Se-Viion,  October  issue)  and  gives 
tips  for  more  |>olished  etiquette  (Party 
Polish,  November).  It  gives  us  ideas  for 
earning  that  extra  cash  (Crochetinfi 
Days  till  Christmas,  Novemlrer)  and 
usually  has  fashion  ideas  and  helpful 
hints  for  grooming.  We  have  discussed 
these  things  in  classes,  and  find  that 
Co-ed  helps  us  to  tell  on  ourselves. 

—Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Comstock 
Homemakinfi  Teacher 
Shore  School 
Euclid,  Ohio 

It  Helps  Develop  Personality 

Co-ed  has  been  a  bright  spot  in  my 
classes  for  two  years.  Its  arrival  at  the 
school  causes  the  chimes  to  ring!  Each 
girl  carries  her  copy  to  her  cottage  and 
shares  it  with  the  others.  Next  day  we 
discuss  the  things  they  enjoyed  most, 
getting  a  variety  of  opinions,  ideas,  and 
ways  to  solve  their  own  problems.  They 
also  prepare  assembly  programs  for  the 
other  16 1  girls  to  enjoy,  usually  holding 
a  panel  discussion  on  topics  taken  from 
the  magazine.  .Yt  the  laSt  session,  they 
talked  alxuit  “How’s  Your  Fashion 


Etiquette?’’  and  “Let’s  Make  Up.” 

We  use  the  menu  pages  for  help  in 
our  meal  planning.  Becipes  are  col¬ 
lected  from  various  sources  to  fit  these 
menus  and  sometimes  we  find  coloi 
pages  to  illustrate  the  various  dishes. 

Many  of  the  stories  lend  themselves 
to  role  playing,  which  brings  out  some 
deep-seated  emotions  that  affect  girls’ 
behavior.  The\  often  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  living  with  others  and  accepting 
the  fact  that  life  is  a  matter  of  give 
and  take.  Seeing  themselves  in  the  role 
of  the  characters  helps  them  to  find  a 
solution  to  their  own  problems. 

The  coupon  section  of  Practical  gi\«-s 
us  much  help  for  guidance,  demons! ra 
tions,  and  general  class  work.  Learning 
is  easier  with  the  helpful  materials  w<- 
receive  for  a  four  cent  stamp.  Much  ol 
the  material  is  used  for  scrapbooks  as 
permanent  records  which  they  can  call 
their  own. 

Thank  you  for  an  opportunity  to  tell 
you  “How  I  Use  Co-ed.”  Keep  the  gWKl 
magazine  in  circulation! 

—Verna  Seaholt,  Principal 
Tennessee  Vocational  School 
Tullahoma.  Tennessee 

We  File  for  Easy  Reference 

I  have  made  a  catalogue  file  of  articles 
from  Co-ed  covering  Clothing,  Fo<k1s. 
Familv  Relations,  Health  Careers.  Enter¬ 
tainment.  Home  Management,  Gnxrm- 
ing,  etc.  When  we  are  working  on  the 
different  units  we  use  the  file  for  refer¬ 
ence  reading.  This  material  is  also  u.sed 
for  term  themes  and  oral  reports  for  the 
English  classes.  Never  a  week  passes 
without  some  student  asking  for  a  cxipy 
of  Co-ed  for  another  class. 

—Mrs  iMyton  Garner 
M(H)dy  High  School 
Moody,  Texas 


Why  the  free  offer? 

Just  to  make  it 
easy  for  you  to  try 
orte  of  our  brand 
new  Pudding 
Cake  Mixes! 

JUST  CLIP  AND 
TAKE  TO  YOUR  GROCER 


Teacher  Special  I 


New!  Betty  Crocker  PUDDING  CAKE  MIX 

COUPON  BELOW  GIVES  CHOICE  OF 

CHOCOLATE  FUDGE  or  LEMON 


Offer  Expires  60  Days  After  Receipt 

Good  for  One  FREE  Package  of  ^  ^ 

NEW  Betty  Crocker  PUDDING  CAKE  MIX 

CHOCOLATE  FUDGE  or  LEMON 


MR.  GROCER:  You  are  authorized 
aa  our  agent  to  redeem  tliis  coupon 
for  one  package  of  Betty  Crocker 
Pudding  Cake  Mix  (Chocolate  Fudn 
or  Lemon  Flavor).  Your  General  Milu' 
repreaentative  will  reimburae  you  your 
regular  ahelf  price,  plua  handling 
charge,  for  each  coupon  you  ao  redeem. 


or  mail  this  coupon  to  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  Dept.  400,  623  Marquette  Ave¬ 
nue,  Minneapolis.  Minn,  for  handling. 
Any  other  application  constitutes 
fraud.  Customer  must  pay  sales  tax. 
if  any.  This  offer  void  in  any  state  or 
locality  prohibiting,  licensing,  taxing 
or  regulating  thaae  coupons. 


General  Mills,  Inc. 
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Sucaryl' 

recipe 

for 

November 

from  the  Kitchen  of 
Sara  Hervey  Watts 
Home  Economics  Consultant, 
Abbott  Laboratories 

Thanksgiving  is  traditionally 
the  time  for  turkey  and  trim¬ 
mings.  And  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  accessories  for  your 
holiday  meal  is  a  tangy  sauce, 
zesty  relish  or  sparkling  salad 
of  crimson  cranberries.  Here’s 
a  recipe  that  brings  you  this 
holiday  special  in  its  most  ap¬ 
petizing  form — a  jewel-like 
Cranberry  Ring.  Sweetened 
with  Sucaryl,  it  has  only  28 
calories  per  serving  compared 
to  182  when  made  with  sugar. 
And  you  can*t  taste  the  dif¬ 
ference! 

ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 


Hint  for  holiday  feasting  from  Sara  Hervey  Watts:  Festive  foods  and  beverages 
can  be  calorie-low,  when  they’re  sweetened  with  non-caloric  Sucaryl  solution  or 
tablets  . .  .  and  they  taste  just  like  their  sugar-sweetened  twins. 


WEIGHT  WATCHERS’  JELLIED  CRANBERRY  RING 

all  berries  pop.  Soften  gelatin  in  the 
cold  water.  Add  hot  cranberry  mix¬ 
ture.  Stir  until  gelatin  dissolves.  Pour 
Combine  cranberries,  Sucaryl  and  2  into  an  oiled  8'  ring  mold.  Chill  until 
cups  water;  cook  10  minutes  or  until  set.  Makes  10  servings. 


4  c.  cranberries  2  c.  water 

4  tbsp.  Sucaryl  solution  2  envelopes  gelatin 
'/j  c.  cald  water 


FREE!  Calorie-saving  recipes  with  Sucaryl 
32  paffes  of  wonderful,  kitchen-tested  low-calorie  recipes  by 
Sara  Hervey  Watts.  A  treasure  for  everyone  who  is  sensibly 
cutting  calories!  Clear,  easy-to-follow  instructions  and  color 
illustrations  make  it  an  invaluable  teaching  aid  for  home 
economics  classes. 

Use  coupon  on  Page  37,  and  order  ample  quantities  of  this 
book,  plus  free  Sucaryl  samples,  for  your  classroom  use. 


Sucaryl— Abbott's  Non-Caloric  Sweetonor 
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Highest  in 
PROTEIN 


Lowest  in 
CHOLESTEROL 


Turkey  is  in  an  enviable  position  in  the  dietetic  field. 

A  recent  series  of  studies  into  the  nutrient  composition 
of  turkey  meat  by  one  of  America’s  leading  universities 
has  established  it  as  a  most  nutritious,  health-protecting 
meat.  It  is  lowest  in  cholesterol  of  all  popular  meats. 

Its  extremely  low  fat  content  is  classified  among  the 
soft-type  fats  (unsaturated),  the  fats  which  apparently 
are  beneficial  in  lowering  the  level  of  the  blood  choles¬ 
terol.  It  also  was  found  to  be  highest  of  all  red  meats 
and  poultry  in  protein  content.  In  riboflavin  and  niacin, 
too,  turkey  meat  ranks  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


With  present  red  meat  prices  high  —  and  still  on  the 
rise  —  turkey’s  moderate  price  makes  it  the  season’s 
best  meat  buy. 


For  the  complete  story 
of  turkey  and  its  food 
values,  write  for  free 
booklet  —  just  off  the 
press  —  “Turkey,  the 
Meat  that  Meets  Highest 
Nutritional  Standards.” 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  FEDERATION 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois 

Please  send  booklet,  “Turkey,  the  Meat  that  Meets  Highest  Nutri¬ 
tional  Standards.” 


ta  cwittwwtql  Unitqd  Slofas 


I 
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Address 
City . 


State 
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You’re  an  angel  everytime 
you  start  someone  on 

(Juticura 

Cuticura  improves  the  skin  as  it  quickly  helps  clear  it  up— 
establishes  proper  complexion  care  habits— 
changes  hurt  to  hoppy  personalities 


If  you  could  see  some  of  the  thousands 
of  letters  from  grateful  boys,  girls,  men 
and  women,  you’d  know  how  much 
good  you  do  when  you  suggest  Cuticura 
to  someone  with  a  skin  problem. 

Cuticura  is  unique  among  blemish 
preparations.  It  beautifies  as  it  heals— 
makes  the  skin  softer,  smoother, 
fresher,  more  radiant  as  it  quickly  helps 
relieve  troublesome  pimples,  rashes 
and  blackheads. 

Doctors  praise  Cuticura.  Hundreds 
use  these  time-tested,  world-renowned 
preparations  in  their  practice,  call  them 
“excellent,”  “very  satisfactory,”  “the 
best”  because  they’re  so  gentle  yet  effec¬ 
tively  antiseptic.  Never  merely  covering 
up.  Never  resulting  in  skin  allergies. 
Never  drying. 

Get  the  full  treatment.  For  softer. 


smoother,  lovelier  skin  usually  within 
5  days  get  all  three— 

1.  Gentle,  superemollient  Cuticura 
Soap  for  daily  lather-massage.  No  other 
soap  contains  its  remarkable  skin-soft¬ 
ening,  skin-smoothing  ingredients  that 
do  so  much,  much  more  to  help  and 
beautify  the  skin. 

2.  Soothing,  creamy  Cuticura  Ointment 
for  use  nightly.  It  softens,  stimulates. 
improves  the  skin  as  it  helps  clear  it  up 
in  record  time. 

3.  Greaseless,  fast-acting,  invisible 
Cuticura  Medicated  Liquid  for  daytime 
use  — to  cleanse  antiseptically-- remove 
excess  oiliness— check  blemish-spread¬ 
ing  bacteria— speed  healing— cool  and 
refresh  the  skin.  Get  all  3  and  see!  At 
leading  drug  counters. 


With  Your  Editors 


Olive  Hall  Dorothy  Barnett 


AFTE;H  you  have  read  Olive  Hall’s 
article  (page  1.5)  on  recruitment 
techniques  you  will  want  to  get  her 
book— Home  Economics— Careers  and 
Homemakina,  John  W  iley  and  Sons. 
The  writing  is  directed  toward  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  scope  and  development  of  home 
economics  careers 

Outside  of  teaching  Dorothy  Barnett’s 
interests  consist  of  homemaking,  sew¬ 
ing.  reading,  and  music.  She  is  pianist 
for  the  women’s  auxiliary  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  chapter.  United  Commercial  Trav¬ 
elers  .Mrs.  Barnett  is  a  a)llector  of 


I 


Dorothy  Lyle 


Gladys  Baird 


handkerchiefs,  china,  and  glassware. 
.Another  hobby  is  tracing  her  family 
history  through  various  geneological 
records.  See  article  page  19. 

Gladys  Baird  served  as  facultx-  di¬ 
rector  for  the  home  economics  project 
Student  Manafiement  Workshop,  re¬ 
ported  on  page  20.  Over  100  students 
took  over  executive  and  managerial  po¬ 
sitions  in  Hart’s  department  store  and 
participated  in  other  phases  of  the 
project. 

Dr,  Dorothy  Seigert  Lyle  is  one  of 
the  nation’s  foremost  authorities  on 
textile  and  fabric  care.  She  is  author 
of  a  mammoth  text.  Focus  on  Fabrics, 
published  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Drycleaning  this  year.  Dr.  Lyle  has 
taught  clothing  and  textiles  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  and  Ohio  State 
Universit\  .  Her  article  is  on  page  24. 
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Designed  with  you  in  mind 

to  show  your  students  the  1959  way  to  hotter  washing 


mtsm 


AUTOMATIC 

WASHER 


Your  students  can  sco  for  them 
selves  why  the  new  1959  ^ 

Frigidaire  Automatic  Washer  ^ 
cleans  clothes  better  than  any 
other  washer  tested,  yet  as  i 
gently  as  by  hand.  Thanks  ’ 
to  a  unique  “pump” 
agitation,  Frigidaire 
has  done  away  with  harsh, 
inefficient  Ix'ating.  There 
are  no  blades  to  tangle 
clothes.  No  rubbing  against 
blades.  No  lint  to  empty. 


Your  studont*  will  •••,  itinide 
Frigidaire  washers  only,  the  pat- 
entwl  :t-Ring  Pump  Agitator.  It 
pumps  water  and  detergent 
through  every  piece,  every  fold- 
over,  every  fiber.  It  pumps  up 
and  down  to  protect  against 
stretching,  catching,  tangling.  It 
is  exclusiie  with  Frigidaire. 


Horo’s  the"hoart"of  tho  Frigidairo  Washer 

— the  simplest,  most  fabric-safe  agitator 
ever  built  into  a  wa.shing  machiiH'..  It  auto¬ 
matically  distributes  detergent,  bleach, 
.softener,  or  dye — under  water.  It  automat¬ 
ically  removes  lint.  It’s  the  big  reason 
Frigidaire  hiis  proved  best  for  cleanest 
clothes,  for  the  last  thns*  years. 


FRIGIDAIRE  ADVANCED  APPLIANCES 

DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND! 


Built  oAd  Bodtwd 
by  Gwnwtol  Motort 
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HvRftto  Get”  Acauamt^ 

by  Mary  Alden,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


We  think  today’s  Home  Economics  student  is  quite  a  remarkable  girl  and  we’d  like  to 
know  her  better!  Ask  your  girls  to  tell  us  about  themselves  by  answering  the  questions 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  Every  month  we  plan  to  publish  interviews  with  students 
selected  from  your  classes.*  _ 


MMCOMMKAO 


We  hope  you  like  this,  Jane.  One  of  our  best  ideas 

0n«  pk(.  Aunt  Jemima  Com  Broad  Easy  Mix  1  atl 

'A  cup  milk  1  cup  finaly  choppod  cookod  ham 

Add  milk  and  egg  to  dry  mix  in  bag.  Squeeze  upper  part  of  bag 
to  force  air  out.  Close  top  of  bag  by  holding  tightly  between 
thumb  and  index  finger.  With  bag  resting  on  table,  mix  by 
working  vigorously  with  fingers.  (Mix  about  40  seconds  or 
until  egg  is  completely  blended.)  Add  finely  chopped  ham  to 
batter;  knead  a  few  more  times  to  mix  ham  with  batter. 

Squeeze  bag  to  empty  batter  into  special  aluminum  foil  pan 
contained  in  the  package.  (Do  not  grease  pan.)  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (425°F.)  about  20  minutes.  Serve  with  butter.  Makes 
6  to  8  servings. 


CMOCOUTC  DROPS 


Marlene  Matherne 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Since  I  like  to  sew  and  cook, 
I  would  like  to  be  a  Home 
Economics  teacher.  I  like  boys 
that  are  clean,  respectful  and 
polite. 

I  love  to  make  cookies, 
would  you  please  send  me  a 
good  recipe? 


These  are  especially  good,  Marlene 


Vt  cup  thurteniag 
%  cup  sugar 
M  cup  cam  syrup 
1  •« 

t  tsaspopB  vanilla 
1  cup  siftsd  cnrichtd  flour 
teaspoon  soda 


'A  ttaspoon  salt 
'A  cup  cocoa 
'A  cup  milk 

1  cup  Pattijohns  Rollad 
Wholo  Wheat,  uncooked 
cup  chopped  nutmeats 


Beat  shortening  and  sugar  together  until  creamy.  Gradually 
add  corn  syrup;  beat  until  fluffy.  Beat  in  egg  and  vanilla.  Sift 
together  flour,  soda,  salt  and  cocoa;  add  to  creamed  mixture 
alternately  with  milk.  Add  rolled  wheat  and  nutmeats.  Drop 
by  teaspoons  onto  greased  cooky  sheets.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (375°F.)  10  to  12  minutes.  Makes  5  dozen. 


TURKEY  PMICMES 


Something  easy  and  delicious  for  Delphine 

1  cup  milk  %  tssspoon  thymo 

t  tgg  1  small  onion,  gratsd 

1  tablospoon  liquid  or  moltod  shortening  'A  cup  dietd  cooked  turkey 
1  cup  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Mix  Hot  cranberry  sauce 

Place  milk,  egg  and  shortening  in  a  shaker  or  glass  jar.  (If 
melted  shortening  is  used,  add  after  pancake  mix.)  Add  pan¬ 
cake  mix,  thyme  and  onion.  Shake  vigorously  10  to  15  times 
or  until  batter  is  fairly  smooth.  Pour  about  Vi  cup  batter  for 
each  pancake  onto  hot,  lightly  greased  griddle.  Sprinkle  with 
diced  turkey  before  turning.  Bake  to  a  golden  brown,  turning 
only  once.  Stack  two  pancakes  together  spooning  cranberry 
sauce  between  and  over  the  pancakes.  Makes  4  servings. 


Twicltfi/lA- ! 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAZY  SUSAN  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  IF  ONE  OF 
YOUR  STUDENTS  IS  FEATURED  IN  THIS  COLUMN 


If  one  of  your  students  is  used  for  “Time  to  Get  Acquainted” 
Mary  Alden  will  send  her  $5  and  you  a  beautiful  lazy  susan 
for  your  classroom.  Also  each  student  who  enters  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  Mary  Alden  booklet. 

Ask  each  of  your  girls  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  a 


note  of  about  50  words,  attach  a  clear  snapshot  and  mail  to 
Mary  Alden,  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Box  3361,  Chicago  54,  111. 
What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  graduate? 

What  famous  person  do  you  admire? 

What  kind  of  recipes  would  you  like  best  from  Mary  Alden? 


Delphine  Lupinski 
Chicago,  III. 

I  would  like  to  be  a  commercial 
artist  and  draw  appetizing 
foods.  Kindness,  courtesy  and 
respect  are  qualities  1  admire 
in  boys. 

May  I  have  a  recipe  for  a 
different  Thanksgiving  dish? 


When  I  graduate  I  hope  to 
learn  to  be  a  chiropractor.  I 
like  boys  that  are  honest  and 
polite. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
good  hot  bread. 


Jane  Mitchell 


Chanute,  Kansas 
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Effective 

Recruitment 

Ideas  from  a  survey  of  49  high 

The  need  for  trained  homemakers  and  the  demand 
for  professional  home  economists  raised  a  question  as  to 
why  more  young  people  are  not  selecting  home  economics 
as  their  college  curriculum.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
opportunities  in  home  economics  would  induce  more  stu¬ 
dents  to  choose  this  field  professionally. 

The  following  ideas  are  summarized  from  responses 
received  from  a  recent  survey  of  schools  in  Los  .\ngeles 
County.  Administrators,  counselors,  and  homemaking  teach¬ 
ers  from  49  high  schools  and  11  junior  colleges  answered 
the  questionnaire.  Three  general  topics  were  covered :  ( 1 ) 
How  are  the  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  informing 
their  students  about  home  economics  careers?  (2)  What 
personal  characteristics  and  educational  preparation  do  they 
feel  would  contribute  to  success  as  a  college  home  economics 
major?  (3)  What  could  be  done  to  present  home  economics 
career  information  more  effectively  to  high  school  and  junior 
college  students? 

The  first  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  discover  what 
opjwrtunities  students  have  to  learn  about  home  ec'onomics 
careers.  The  following  questions  were  asked: 

1.  W’hat  information  about  home  economics  is  given 
orally  to  girls  in  your  school?  W'hat  information  is  given  to 
girls  in  printed  form?  What  information  is  given  to  Iwys? 

2.  What  literature  is  available  for  students  to  read? 

3.  What  emphasis  is  given  to  home  economics  in  Career 
Day  programs?  What  home  economics  careers  are  presented? 

4.  Do  students  visit  a  college  home  economics  depart¬ 


ment?  If  so.  how  are  the  students  selected  to  visit  the 
college? 

5.  What  emphasis  is  given  to  home  economics  in  classes? 

6.  VV'hat  emphasis  is  given  to  home  economics  careers  in 
organized  activities  other  than  classes? 

Summary  of  Responses 

In  answer  to  the  above  questions,  the  following  verbal 
and  printed  information  was  listed  as  being  available  to 
students.  A  registration  guide  is  given  to  junior  high  school 
students  prior  to  their  coming  to  high  school.  It  describes 
courses  offered  by  each  department  in  the  high  school 
and  outlines  programs  required  for  various  majors. 


By  OLIVE  HALL 


©  ^ 


schools  and  1 1  junior  colleges 

A  brochure  is  distributed  which  is  designed  to  interest 
students  in  taking  homemaking  courses.  It  tells:  What  home¬ 
making  is;  w'hy  it  is  offered;  what  careers  are  available  to 
high  school  and  junior  college  majors;  what  professional 
opportunities  are  open  to  college  home  economics  graduates. 
Included  is  a  program  outline  which  shows  how  to  combine 
homemaking  with  college  preparatory  major;  how  to  com¬ 
bine  homemaking  with  a  business  major. 

We  offer  a  career  description  sheet  which  provides  con¬ 
cise  information  for  students  interested  in  a  specific  career. 
It  answers  questions  such  as:  What  will  I  do  in  this  career? 
What  I  should  like  about  it?  What  I  may  not  like  about 
the  job?  Where  will  I  work?  What  will  be  my  salary?  What 
w’ill  be  required  of  me?  What  is  my  future?  Where  can  I 
get  my  training? 

.\n  effective  display  of  literature  provides  information 
while  students  w’ait  for  counseling  appointments.  The  ex¬ 


hibit  case  includes  pamphlets  such  as:  American  Home 
Economics  .\ssociation  career  series.  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  brochure  on  home  economics.  Practical 
Home  Economics  and  Co-ed  magazine  pages  on  careers. 

Career  Day  Programs 

We  have  guest  speakers  come  to  the  school  on  career 
day.  The  most  popular  topics  are:  costume  design,  general 
coverage  of  home  economics,  home  economics  in  business, 
and  homemaking.  Other  successful  caret  r  topics  are:  airline 
stewardess,  clothing  trades,  cosmetology,  dietetics,  interior 
decorating,  mtKleling.  teaching  home  economics.  Whenever 
possible  students  observe  home  economists  "on  the  job." 

For  college  day  programs  we  invite  a  few  selected 
students  from  each  school.  We  reach  these  students  before 
they  are  seniors  so  they  can  plan  their  programs  toward 
homemaking  careers. 

Home  Economics  Classes  and  Other  School  Activities 

Vocational  emphasis  in  homemaking  courses  is  given  in 
special  units  in  freshman,  junior,  or  senior  courses.  Careers 
are  related  to  each  phase  of  homemaking  being  taught. 

(Continued  on  jmge  38) 

mNihNmuiMiwiiuimiiiiiwiiiMiWNiiinitWMi; '  v  i  .  '  MiniiwmiiiiMiwnwimnniiawmiiMiimwiiuNii 

Miss  Hall  is  assistant  professor  of  home  economics.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Young  poopio  must  learn  value  of  money  and  how  much  it 
costs  to  maintain  a  family.  Recently  married,  a  student  studies 
budget  she  worked  out  for  a  couple  just  starting  housekeeping. 


rials  for  any  family  finance  study  on  the  later  elementary 
and  junior  high  levels.  We  observed  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
integration  of  later  elementaiA’  and  junior  high  curriculums 
We  felt  the  need  for  closer  coordination  of  teacher  planning 
to  help  young  people  feel  secure  as  the\’  step  from  one  situ¬ 
ation  to  another. 

Preliminary  Study 

For  the  tienefit  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Lansing  Michi¬ 
gan  school  system  we  made  this  pilot  study  Revision  and 
additions  we  hope  will  be  made  as  this  material  is  used 

•A  motivating  device  in  the  form  of  slides  to  use  at  vari¬ 
ous  grade  levels  was  decided  upon  as  a  stimulating,  mean¬ 
ingful  experience  in  the  family  finance  workshop  We  be¬ 
lieved  that  we  ctHild  help  bridge  the  gap  Iretween  later 
elementary  and  secxjndary  bv  showing  how  a  step-up  of  ex- 
jserience  in  the  area  of  money  management  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  We  felt  that  to  help  young  people  establish  good, 
healthy  habits  in  the  use  of  money,  we  must  start  early. 
In  making  up  this  .series  into  slides,  we  hoped  to  create  an 
attractive  springlward  from  which  to  build  various  meaning¬ 
ful  experiences  and  projects  which  will  lead  children  to  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  wise  use  of  money  within  their  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

In  approaching  the  area  conc'crning  children’s  use  of  their 


Methods  and  plans  for  Teaching 


TO  .M.AINT.AIN  our  economy  at  a  high  level  and  to  meet 
changes  with  a  feeling  of  security,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  have  a  broad  understanding  of  what  money  can  do  for 
us.  It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  know  some  basic  economics 
—where  money  comes  from,  how  we  are  affected  by  it,  how 
we  can  make  it  more  useful,  and  that  it  has  its  limitations. 
This  we  can  do  through  careful  study  and  planning. 

On  the  whole,  young  people  enter  the  practical  world 
blinded  by  ignorance  of  the  procedures  of  the  economics 
with  which  they  must  cope.  We  have  neglected  this  phase 
of  their  education  because  we  have:  ( 1 )  assumed  they  know 
more  than  they  apparently  do;  (2)  been  ignorant  of  the 
basic  changes  ourselves;  (.3)  been  unaware  of  the  sources 
of  information  available  to  them  and  to  us  to  keep  abreast 
of  knowledge  and  change;  (4)  not  known  just  how  to  in- 
corjMirate  this  new,  vital  structure  into  our  curriculums. 

NN’e  hope  to  be  armed  with  more  knowledge  and  back¬ 
ground  as  individuals  and  to  introduce  our  students  to  an 
awareness  in  dealing  with  mone\ .  We  shall  start  with  the 
basic  philosophy  that  what  students  know  and  understand 
on  a  simple  level  can  be  built  n|K)n  as  their  exj>eriences 
broaden  in  life  and  school. 

In  a  rec-ent  workshop  on  family  finance  we  reviewed  the 
existing  teaching  tools.  We  found  very  little  usable  mate- 

Mrs.  Kelly  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Foster  Avenue  Elementary 
Sehool  in  Lansing,  Michifian.  Miss  Zachariah  i.s  director  of 
home  economies,  iMnsinp,  Public  Schools. 


money,  we  felt  the  need  to  explore  young  people’s  reactions 
to  money. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  got  together  a  group  of 
youngsters  whose  social  and  economic  background  were 
similar  to  tho.se  we  will  be  reaching.  They  were  of  average 
middle  class  families  whose  incomes  come  from  auto  indus- 
tr\  or  state  emploxment.  The  children’s  ages  ranged  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years.  We  introduced  the  subject  of  money. 
The  situation  had  an  informal  atmosphere  and  a  free  dis¬ 
cussion  occurred  without  any  barriers. 

The  key  (piestions  used  were:  fl)  How  important  is 
money  to  you?  (2)  What  do  you  do  with  your  money?  (3) 
How  do  you  get  your  money?  (4)  When  you  save,  what  do 
you  save  for? 

The  whole  group  responded  to  the  first  (juestion  with  a 
wave  of  self-con.scious  laughter.  It  was  tjuickly  overcome 
when  the  students  realized  that  we  were  not  going  to  preach, 
but  were  sincerely  interested  in  their  responses  and  wanted 
to  get  their  points  of  view.  Responses  were  as  follows: 

1  llotv  important  is  money  to  you? 

Real  important.” 

I  just  want  the  money  and  to  si>end  it  myself.” 

You  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  without  money,  but  there  are 
some  things  that  you  can’t  do  without  it.” 

I  never  have  enough.” 

Money  doesn’t  grow  on  trees.” 

‘Money  just  slips  through  my  fingers.  I’m  always  trying  to 
get  some.” 
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2.  What  do  you  do  with  your  money?  This  brought  such 
answers  as  “1  buy  records,  comic  books,  toys,  models”  .  .  . 
“gifts  for  my  brothers,  sisters,  and  parents”  .  .  .  “gifts  for 
parties”  .  .  .  "fancy  petticoats,  lipsticks,  nylon  hose”  ...  I 
save  it.” 

3.  How  do  you  Ret  your  money?  This  revealed  that  they 
mowed  lawns,  got  allowances,  did  baby  sitting,  sold  garden 
products,  helped  with  yard  work,  cleaned  the  garage  and 
basement,  cleaned  the  house,  washed  dishes,  shoveled  snow, 
got  gifts  from  relatives,  and  ran  errands. 

4.  When  you  save,  what  do  you  save  for?  “Security  in  case 
you  need  it”  .  .  .  “movies”  .  .  .  “outboard  motors”  .  .  . 
“sweaters”  .  .  .  “my  bicycle”  .  .  .  “spending  money  when 
we  go  on  trips”  .  .  ,  “records  and  gifts.” 

Planning  the  Slides 

preliminar\  set  ot  slide  ideas  were  sketched  and  tried 
out  on  a  group  of  teen-agers  to  see  if  we  were  reaching  the 
age  level,  if  their  reactions  were  spontaneous  and  enthusi¬ 
astic.  They  said.  “This  is  fun.”  “This  makes  me  think.”  “The 
best  way  to  use  these  things  is  to  discuss  them  because  that’s 
where  you  get  the  most  out  of  them.” 

.As  a  result  of  our  observations,  we  concluded  the  slides, 
as  a  motivating  device,  would  help  to  set  up  students’  needs 
and  interests. 


Time  management  is  stressed  in  every  home  economics  class. 
Food  unit  requires  time  to  cook,  serve,  and  clean  up  in  an  hour. 


r 

Money  Management 


Use  of  Slides 

The  use  of  slides  should  bring  to  light  that  everyone  has 
wants  and  needs  and  that  his  money  wants  are  not  unique. 
Some  should  show  that  each  member  of  the  family  has  simi¬ 
lar  wants  and  needs.  These  needs  should  be  balanced  out  in 
light  of  the  total  family  spending  plan. 

The  slides  may  Ite  u.sed  at  any  age  level— elementary, 
secondary,  or  adult.  The>  tell  a  story  which  is  typical  of 
any  person  who  is  viewing  them.  They  may  Ire  used  in  part, 
or  as  a  whole,  depending  upon  the  needs  and  goals  of  any 
particular  unit.  For  example,  the  slide.  Clothes  You,  can 
be  used  to  ojren  a  unit  on  the  sixth  grade  level  on  planning 
what  to  wear  and  buy  to  go  to  junior  high.  The  slide.  Where 
Does  Your  Money  Come  From?,  can  be  used  to  open  a 
money  management  unit  on  the  seventh  grade  level.  This 
can  include  planning  allowances  and  earning  money  from 
baby  sitting,  household  duties,  part-time  jobs. 

The  Results 

We  have  used  these  slides  for  one  year  and  have  found 
that  they  motivate  a  discussion  at  any  level.  The  degree  ot 
response  depends  upon  the  group  itself  and  the  leader.  The 
teacher  needs  to  keep  track  of  the  goals  or  the  discussion 
spreads  to  unrelated  areas  because  we  have  found  they  open 
up  many  different  fields  of  thought  to  viewers.  We  realize 
that  we  have  just  scratched  the  surface  in  stimulating  young 
people  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  money  as  a  life  tool. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


Workshop  study  reveals  that  this 
topic  should  be  taught  at  all  age  levels 

By  REBA  KELLY  and  MARGARET  ZACHARIAH 


A  working  knowledge  of  laundry  techniques  required  for  vari¬ 
ous  household  fabrics  saves  time  and  money  for  homemaker. 
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is  arranged  on  an  individual  basis  according  to  their  pro¬ 
grams  and  their  interests.  Sometimes  the  college  recom¬ 
mends  them  to  private  nursery  schools  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  they  can  participate  in  the  program  on  a 
student  basis. 

This  term,  after  our  girls  visited  the  nursery  school, 
they  invited  the  class  of  little  ones  to  visit  us  and  have 
a  party.  Thus  it  became  a  reciprocal  learning  experience. 
The  nurser>’  school  children  were  ver\  excited  about  visit¬ 
ing  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  girls  planned  and 
executed  a  juice  party  and  animal  cracker  parade. 

Following  these  two-way  \  isits,  Profe.s.sor  Rel>ekah  Shuey, 
of  the  Brooklyn  College  Early  Childhood  Education  Cen¬ 
ter,  spoke  to  the  high  school  classes  about  early  childhood 
problems.  \  great  deal  of  interest  had  already  been 
aroused,  and  she  answered  many  questions  the  students 
asked. 

We  encourage  the  girls  to  bring  youngsters  to  class. 
Sometimes  they  are  young  brothers  and  sisters.  Some¬ 
times  the  girls  bring  their  baby  sitting  charges  for  a  visit. 
Often  mothers  visit  us  accompanied  by  their  younger 
offspring.  While  the  mothers  join  in  the  class  discussion, 
the  children  occupy  themselves  with  little  toys  and  games 
which  have  previously  been  made  by  our  girls. 

.Many  of  my  students  have  jobs  as  baby  sitters  and 
summer  camp  counselors.  They  report  that  the  learnings 
of  this  unit  have  immediate  application. 

Throughout  the  child  study  unit,  and  all  our  units, 
the  idea  is  stressed  that  here  we  gain  merely  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  each  topic.  Each  is  a  lifetime  study  in  itself. 
But  1  hope,  that  by  focusing  attention  in  this  direction 
early,  the  girls  will  acquire  an  interest  on  which  they 
can  build.  Having  once  been  made  aware  of  problems  in 
this  area,  thev  will  find  themselves  gleaning  knowledge 
from  casual  reading  and  from  conversation  and  observa¬ 
tion.  They  will  always  continue  to  grow  in  the  direction 
of  understanding  and  insight. 

lUOi'ttoRUHtmiilWMMlHItlUllimiimttlWHKUmilMhltU'HUlWhlRlinillMmilHnilltlimfilUltin  HIliWt  KNIfUilH  Mii'iniUKltll 

Miss  Fane  is  a  hotnemakin^  teacher  at  Midtcoad  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  Setc  York. 


The  N.\ME  of  our  child  study  unit  is  “How  can  we 
help  our  children  gross  to  be  effective  adults?”  Baby 
care  skills  are  included,  but  the  main  emphasis  is  on 
personal  relations  within  the  family.  For  instance,  we  deal 
with  hypothetical  problems 'in  sibling  rivalrs'.  Lulu,  our 
hospital  doll,  became  jealous  of  the  attention  being 
shosvered  on  the  tsvin  baby  dolls.  Faith  and  Hope.  The 
students  gained  insight  into  the  ensuing  problems  in  family 
relationships. 

When  sve  acquired  tsvin  baby  dolls  this  year  they  aroused 
so  much  interest  among  the  girls  that  many  of  them  brought 
little  gifts  to  the  “babies.”  The  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  has  acquired  a  lovely  layette  for  use  in  future  terms. 

The  strategic  location  of  .Midsvood  High  School  across 
the  street  from  Brooklyn  College  enables  us  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  of  the  college  facilities.  Highlighting  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  child  study  unit  is  the  svork  at  the  Brooklyn 
College  Early  Childhood  Center.  Each  home  economics 
class,  during  its  regular  class  j^eriod,  observes  the  pre¬ 
school  youngsters  from  the  one-way  vision  room. 

Following 'the  observation  and  discussion  periods,  our 
home  economics  students  gain  actual  supervised  experience 
in  working  with  these  pre-school  youngsters  through  a 
series  of  visits  individually  or  in  pairs.  Their  time  for  this 


How  we  include  young  children  in  our 


CHILD 

STUDY 

UNIT 


High  school  students  entertain  at 
party  for  nursery  school  children. 
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Building  for  Happy  Family  Life 

Mixed  classes  develop  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  a  sense  of 

responsibility  so  important  to  successful  family  living 


By  DOROTHY  J.  BARNETT 


OUR  PICTURE  of  family  life  is  changing.  Young  men 
are  assuming  a  greater  responsibility  in  the  home.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  homemaking  training  for  both  boys 
and  girls  is  desirable  and  practical.  Men  are  a  part  of  every 
family  and  should  be  given  an  opportunity  through  training 
to  increase  their  understanding  of  a  man’s  role  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  family. 

The  interests  and  needs  of  boss  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
those  of  girls  at  the  high  school  level.  The\  are  in  the  same 
areas  of  homemaking  as  those  for  girls. 

A  young  man  needs  to  understand  why  and  how  to  share 
home  responsibilities  in  order  to  make  the  home  a  pleasant 
place  for  each  member  of  the  family.  He  should  be  interested 
in  helping  to  make  the  home  attractive  and  comfortable. 
He  needs  to  know  how  to  help  young  children  develop  nor¬ 
mally.  He  needs  to  gain  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  desirable  boy-girl  relationships  and  the  whole  question 
of  courtship  and  marriage. 

Making  a  good  appearance  with  girls  is  of  real  concern  to 
the  high  school  lK)y.  He  needs  help  so  that  he  may  know 
how  to  dress  well  at  minimum  cost.  He  needs  to  develop  a 
desire  to  maintain  health  and  physical  vigor  by  observing 
fundamental  health  standards.  Other  personal  needs  for  him 
include  g{H)d  grooming,  personalit>  development  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  social  customs. 

It  is  important  that  the  young  man  realize  the  value  of 
planning  wise  use  of  money  for  individual  and  family  needs. 
He  is  interested  in  where  the  money  goes  in  a  familv,  how 
much  to  spend  on  a  date,  and  buying  problems  in  general. 
He  needs  to  know  enough  about  nutrition  to  .select  and 

Mrs.  Barnett  is  teacher  trainer  in  home  economics.  State 
Board  of  V(K'ational  Education.  .Madison,  Wisconsin. 


plan  healthful  meals.  The  fact  that  a  high  school  boy  is 
always  hungry  is  a  strong  incentive  for  him  to  wish  to  learn 
how  to  cook.  Boys  especially  like  to  bake,  to  prepare  meats, 
out-of-door  meals,  and  good  substantial  food  of  all  kinds. 

The  teacher  may  best  learn  the  needs  of  boys  as  she  does 
those  of  girls  by  becoming  acquainted  with  their  parents, 
their  homes  and  by  observing  them  in  school. 

Planning  the  Content  of  a  Boys'  Course 

If  boys  are  to  receive  a  well  rounded  course  in  home¬ 
making.  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  first  lay 
some  groundwork.  The  initial  concept  of  homemaking  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  is  most  important.  The  name 
that  is  used  in  referring  to  boys’  classes  will  influence  their 
ideas  of  content  of  the  course.  “Family  Living  for  Young 
.Men,”  “Everyday  Living  for  the  Young  .Man,”  “A  .Man’s 
Point  of  View  for  Successful  Homemaking”  are  terms  that 
may  be  more  suitable  to  use  in  developing  the  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  a  broad  course  in  home  economics. 

A  bulletin  board  in  the  corridor  or  in  the  department  may¬ 
be  used  to  show  bovs  various  activities  in  homemaking  other 
than  focxl  preparation.  .\  display  case  may  seiAe  the  same 
purpose. 

The  librarian  is  often  willing  to  coojx^rate  with  the  home¬ 
making  teacher  in  making  Iwoks  on  homemaking  and  social 
relations  available  for  Ixns. 

.\  welcome  sign  above  the  open  d(K)r  to  the  department 
may  encourage  boys  to  drop  in  during  the  lUKin  hour  for  a 
chat.  Informal  talks  at  such  times  may  be  utilized  in  broad¬ 
ening  the  boys’  idea  of  such  a  curriculum. 

Boys  may  be  invited  in  for  tea  or  to  act  as  hosts  at  meals 
which  the  girls  are  serving.  They  may  be  asked  to  serve  on 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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A  commentator  leaves  microphone 
to  show  the  dress  she  fashioned. 


play  department  of  the  store  assisted  in  its  construction. 
Garments  from  the  clothing  classes  were  displayed  on  two 
female  mannequins.  The  male  mannequin  was  clothed  in 
store  merchandise,  and  all  three  were  supplied  with  acces¬ 
sories  chosen  b\  the  students  from  the  store’s  merchandise. 

“South  Pacific  Holiday”  was  the  theme  of  the  fashion 
show  presented  during  the  three-day  period.  To  set  the 
atmosphere  for  the  theme,  the  sports  clothing  was  shown 
to  the  music  Bali  Ha'i.  Cottons  were  modeled  to  Younger 
Than  Springtime  and  evening  wear  to  Some  Enchanted 
Evening.  A  student  of  the  music  department  sang  all  three 
songs,  accompanied  by  the  store’s  organist.  .■\  mural  of  a 
South  Sea  island  in  its  typical  colors  furnished  the  stage 
setting  which  was  designed  by  the  class.  Two  commercial 
art  majors  assisted  with  the  mural  and  stage  construction. 

Each  memljer  of  the  class  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
try  out  as  commentator.  This  was  done  by  means  of  taj>e 
recordings  with  a  faculty  member  from  the  speech  depart¬ 
ment  serving  as  judge.  Their  written  armmentaries  as  well 
as  delivery  were  considered.  Two  were  chosen  to  alternate 
in  giving  the  commentaries. 


THE  STUDENT  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP  con- 
I  cei\ed  b\  Scott  Norwood,  assistant  professor  of  business 
at  San  Jose  State  College,  and  .\lex  J.  Hart  Jr.,  president  of 
Hart’s  department  store,  is  l>elieved  to  l>e  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Students  were  initiated  into  all  details  of  department 
store  operation  and  management.  Business  majors  took 
over  all  of  the  executive  positions  in  Hart’s,  but  other 
departments  were  invited  to  participate.  Preparations  l)egan 
eurb  in  the  spring  semester.  Each  vocational  department 
was  represented  in  the  display  windows  of  the  store. 

In  the  home  economics  department  the  challenge  was 
pre.sented  to  the  class  in  advanced  costume  selection  and 
ilesign  at  the  first  class  session  of  the  semester.  The  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  were  overwhelming,  as  the  pro¬ 
fessional  goals  of  these  students  are  to  become  buyers, 
fashion  coordinators,  and  teachers. 

The  content  of  the  course  includes  the  study  of  fashion, 
advanced  principles  of  selection  and  coordination  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  sketching,  designing,  mechanics  of  the  fashion  world, 
opportunities,  qualifications,  duties  of  the  various  positions, 
fashion  vocabulary,  historv'  of  designers,  and  their  sources 
of  inspirations.  The  anticipated  workshop  motivated  inter¬ 
est  and  high  quality  of  work.  Two  fashion  coordinators 
from  department  stores  were  stimulating  guest  speakers. 

The  class  was  organized  into  committees  according  to 
individual  choice.  These  consisted  of  w-indow  displays, 
fashion  consultants,  and  fashion  .shows.  The  latter  w’as  sub¬ 
divided  to  provide  for  stage  construction,  fashion  coordi¬ 
nators,  commentators,  program,  and  invitations.  .\11  were 
encouraged  to  exercise  creativity,  independent  and  critical 
thinking.  Professional  standards  were  emphasized. 

The  theme  for  the  display  window,  “Turning  a  Young 
.Man’s  Fancy,”  was  originated  by  a  member  of  the  class. 
The  design  was  sketched  by  another  member  and  the  dis- 
i<iiiiiiii<'inriiiiiHiiiiHiiuuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittimtiiuiHiiiHiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii<iiii<iMiiiii'iiii'iiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiMiitniiiMii!iiui:iu 
Miss  Baird  is  assistant  professor  of  home  economics  at 
San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  California. 


Student  chairman  of  the  display  committee  dresses  one  of  the 
window  mannequins  under  supervision  of  the  display  manager. 
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This  student  management 
workshop  was  an  inspiration 
to  store  personnel  and 
clothing  majors 


By  GLADYS  A.  BAIRD 


A  student  selects  correct  shoes  for  the  costume  which  she  mode  and  will  be 
shown  in  window  display;  manager  of  store's  shoe  department  shows  styles. 


Fifteen  models  from  the  clothing  classes  were  chosen  by 
the  class.  These  students  modeled  garments  which  they  had 
made  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  the  store.  This 
experience  provided  practice  in  modeling  garments. 

Through  the  study  of  personality  types  of  the  models 
and  a  review  of  selection  and  coordinating  principles,  the 
class  was  prepared  to  assume  the  title  of  assistant  to  the 
fashion  coordinator  of  the  store.  This  gave  the  class  ex¬ 
perience  of  selecting  garments,  techniques  of  line-up,  and 
supervision  of  models  during  the  three  showings. 


Member  of  display  committee,  center,  helps  student  select  the 
accessories  for  suit  to  be  displayed;  assistant  buyer  at  left. 


Two  members  of  the  class  served  as  fashion  consultants 
in  the  yardage  and  pattern  department.  They  a.ssisted  the 
customers  and  learned  the  technique  of  saleswomen. 

For  evaluation  puriioses  tape  recordings  of  the  com¬ 
mentaries  and  pictures  were  synchronized  and  reproduced 
tor  the  class.  The  values  of  the  project  enumerated  by 
the  students  were  most  gratifying.  .■Ml  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  apply  classroom  learning  to  current  busi¬ 
ness  situations  They  have  recommended  that  the  project 
be  repeated  each  year. 


Evaluation  of  fashion  show  is  mado  oftor  class  soos  pictures 
synchronized  with  tope  recording.  Girls  get  certificates. 
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WesiinithtMi't* 


Combination  washer-dryer  features  a  program  center  which 
shows  user  exact  conditions  for  all  types  of  laundering. 


o 


\A/.\SH-.\ND-\VE.\R  garments  and  eas\-care  fabrics 
have  become  so  impt)rtant  that  they  have  created  an  entirely 
new  concept  in  home  laundering.  Once  called  drip-dr\, 
thest'  fabrics  can  Ix'  safely  laundered  and  dried  with  auto¬ 
matic  laundrs  erjuipment. 

.Actually,  the  cooperation  of  three  major  industries  is 
necessars  to  product'  successful  wash-and-wear  garments 
and  fabrics.  The  textile  companies  prcKluce  bigh  ({uality 
fabrics  properly  treated  and  finished.  The  garment  industrv 
makes  clothes  with  sturdy  seam  construction  and  washable 
findings.  .And  the  home  laundr\-  indu.str\  manufactures  the 
machines  to  do  the  job  of  soil  removal  and  drying  without 
wrinkling  or  harming  the  garments  and  fabrics. 

Features  of  Equipment 

Newest  in  the  home  laundry  field  are  the  machines  that 
provide  versatility  and  automaticits  at  the  same  time.  These 
machines  offer  as  many  as  30  different  combinations  of 
water  temperatures,  agitator  and  spin  speeils,  to  wash  any 
tvpe  of  soiled  article.  In  addition,  there  are  special  dis¬ 


pensers  for  detergents,  water  softeners,  and  fabric  condi- 


I  tinners.  Dr\ers,  ttx),  are  designed  tir  provide  optimum 
conditions  for  all  t\pes  and  weights  )f  fabrics. 

The  Washing  Machine 

^  .Altbough  the  new  washing  machines  are  mechanically 
I  complex,  they  are  eas\’  to  operate.  The  user  simply  sets  it 
and  forgets  it.  Control  panels  contain  all  the  necessary 
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information,  making  it  unnecessary  to  check  fabric  charts 
or  direction  !>ooks 

Tlu*  setting  retjuirements  differ  with  each  model.  On  some 
there  is  only  a  fabric  selector  Once  the  proper  tab  is  pushed, 
the  machine  provides  the  correct  conditions  for  the  fabric 
to  be  laundered.  Other  machines  have  colored  indicators 
for  each  type  of  fabric  so  that  the  user  can  select  water 
temperatures  and  agitator  speeds  by  moving  the  dials  to 
the  correct  color.  For  e.xample,  if  wash-and-^ear  articles 
are  to  Ik*  laundered,  the  homemaker  will  select  a  short 
wash  i>eriod  with  warm  water,  a  cool  or  cold  rinse,  and 
short  spin  with  slow  speed.  .\  load  of  colorfast  cottons 
■would  require  a  long  wash  in  hot  water,  warm  rinse,  and 
long  spin  at  high  speed.  One  manufacturer  classifies  laundry 


Hot  point 

Matching  washer  and  dryer  are  made  in  four 
pastel  colors  and  white;  have  pushbutton  con¬ 
trol  panels. 

into  five  categories:  white  and  colorfast  cottons  and  linens; 
non-colorfast  cottons  and  linens;  sturdy  synthetics;  delicate 
synthetics,  and  special  fabrics  including  woolens  and  silks. 

In  addition  to  providing  optimum  conditions  for  all  types 
of  fabrics  and  soil,  the  modern  washing  machine  offers 
many  other  convenienc'e  features.  One  of  the  most  helpful 
is  the  lint  catcher.  During  the  washing  and  rinsing  actions, 
the  water  flows  through  a  screen  which  catches  the  floating 
lint.  These  filters  are  loc-ated  in  the  agitator  post  or  at  the 
side  of  the  tub.  They  must  be  cleaned  after  each  use  for 
ma.ximum  efficiency . 


Viiru* 

Four  bins  will  dispense  liquid  or  powdered  detergents, 
bleaches,  water  softeners,  fabric  conditioners  automatically. 


Disjx'nsers  for  detergents,  water  softeners,  fabric  condi¬ 
tioners,  bleaches,  and  dyes  are  built  into  many  of  the 
machines.  They  are  timed  to  distribute  the  washing  agent 
at  the  proper  time.  Some  are  cpiite  simple  and  liandle  only 
one  product.  Others  will  dispense  four  different  items 
during  the  wash  and  rinse  cycles.  This  feature  frees  the 
homemaker  from  constant  vigilance  when  water  or  fabric 
conditions  call  for  special  treatment  with  laundry  agents. 

One  machine  has  a  timer-clcK-k  so  that  the  machine  can 
l>e  preset  to  start  at  any  time  during  the  day.  This  can  lie 
especially  useful,  if  hot  water  is  scarce.  Then  the  laundry 
can  be  done  during  the  night  when  there  is  a  greater 
supply  of  hot  water. 

(Continued  on  pane  42) 
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Newly  important  in  the  wi 
should  receive  proper  car^ 


This  is  a  knit  \ ear— from  stretch-tights  to  fur-pile  knit 
coats.  Because  knits  of  all  kinds  are  so  popular,  it  is  time¬ 
ly  to  give  thought  to  the  selection  and  care  of  sweaters,  one 
of  the  most  important  items  in  your  wardrobe. 

Sweaters  have  lieen  glamorized  with  every  kind  of  trim 
from  sequins,  pearls,  bugle  beads,  lace,  embroidered  and 
painted  designs,  to  leather,  synthetic,  and  natural  fur.  There 
are  sweater  coats,  chemises  and  tunics  that  have  new  cos¬ 
tume  importance. 

For  many  \  ears  we  knew  only  wool,  cashmere,  and  angora 
sweaters.  The\  gave  good  service  in  wear  and  in  cleaning. 
Occasionally  there  would  be  a  complaint  that  a  wool  .sweater 
caused  “itching,”  but  these  complaints  were  in  the  minority. 
W  hen  the  brushed  angora  sweaters  were  so  popular,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  find  that  after  washing,  a  size  12  would  be 
reduced  to  a  size  9.  Sometimes  the  sweater  was  stiff  and 


boards.  No  one  explained  that  felting  .shrinkage  was  due  to 
the  use  of  ttx)  hot  water  in  laundering. 

Today  we  find  many  of  the  synthetic  fibers  being  u.sed  to 
make  both  the  plain  and  bulky  knit  sweaters.  The  bulky 
knits  are  having  a  vogue.  They  are  made  of  yarns  treated 
chemically  or  physically  so  as  to  have  a  greater  volume  or 
bulk.  Many  of  these  yarns  have  stretch  properties.  The 
stretch  yarns  are  made  of  the  thermoplastic  fibers  that  are 
capable  of  a  pronounced  degree  of  stretch  and  rapid  re¬ 
covers  .  They  may  be  made  by  tsvo  methods:  crimped  yarns 
or  tsvist  yams. 

N'arious  trade  and  brand  names  are  used  to  identify  these 
nesv  bulk  and  stretch  yarns.  TWIST  TYPE:  Btiwiilized, 
Chadalon,  Dynaloft,  Flexcel,  Fluflon,  llelanca.  Superloft, 
Ta.slon.  CRIMPED  TYPE:  AgiUm,  Ban-Lon,  Dude,  Syn- 
foam,  Tiffanized,  Tycora,  Zefran. 

Care  Problems 

The  National  Institute  of  Drycleaning  maintains  a  Textile 
.\nalysis  Department.  Members  of  the  Institute,  retail  stores, 

MMiiiniiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiii:iiii<;'i/ . . . . 

Dr.  Lyle  is  Director  of  Consumer  Relations,  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Drycleaning,  and  recording  secretary  for  the  American 
Association  of  Home  Economics. 


The  classic  cashmere  pullover  is  longer  this 
year  and  features  new  necklines.  By  Hadley. 

and  Better  Business  Bureaus  send  to  this  department  gar¬ 
ments  that  have  failed  to  give  good  service  in  wear  and 
cleaning.  In  checking  w  ith  this  department,  we  have  learned' 
that  a  considerable  number  of  complaints  are  received  on 
sweaters.  We  hope  this  discussion  of  some  of  these  problems 
and  complaints  will  help  you  in  the  selection  and  care  of 
your  sweater  wardrobe. 

The  NTD  laboratory  has  l>een  receiving  wool  and  cash- 
mere  sweaters  that  have  lost  color  in  home  w  ashing.  Analysis 
disclosed  that  the  sweaters  have  lK*en  washed  with  an  alka¬ 
line  detergent.  If  you  wash  your  sweaters  at  home  instead  of 
having  them  cleaned,  avoid  the  use  of  alkaline  detergents. 

Change  of  Color  to  Light 

White  sweaters  are  and  will  continue  to  be  popular.  Many, 
manufacturers  achieve  this  “whiter-than-white”  look  by  using, 
fluorescent  dyes  which  give  a  bright  whiteness.  Strong  sun¬ 
light  breaks  dowm  the  dye  and  causes  yellowing.  Invariably 
the  garment  so  affected  remains  a  bright  white  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  underarm  areas.  In  some  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
sweater  had  been  w'ashed  and  probably  placed  on  a  towel  to 
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dry  in  the  sun.  The  side  of  the  sweater  that  faced  the  sun  is 
yellow;  the  underside  remains  a  bright  white.  Unfortunately, 
you  cannot  tell  when  you  purchase  a  sweater  if  it  is  dyed 
with  a  fluorescent  dye  that  will  react  this  way.  But  you  can 
protect  against  this  color  change  by  not  placing  your  washed 
sweater  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Harsh  Feel  in  Brushed  Knits 

The  brushed  knits  with  long  hair-like  naps  are  slated  for 
big  promotion  this  fall.  Some  of  the  long-napped  sweaters 
have  a  tendency  to  shed— so  take  a  little  time  when  you 
select  the  particular  color  you  like  and  want.  Dark  colored 
long-napped  sweaters  should  be  worn  with  a  dark  skirt;  light 
colored  sweaters  with  a  light  colored  skirt.  It  is  alwass  dis¬ 
concerting  to  find  white  or  light  colored  filx>rs  on  a  dark 
colored  skirt,  or  dark  colored  fibers  on  a  light  colored  skirt. 
You  might  also  give  consideration  to  the  coat  you  will  wear 
over  your  sweater  and  skirt. 

The  long-haired  brushed  knits  have  a  tendency  to  mat 
with  wear.  This  is  usually  more  noticeable  in  the  underarm 
area.  In  cleaning,  either  washing  or  drvcleaning,  these 
sweaters  may  take  on  a  harsh  feel  as  the  fillers  mat.  The 
original  soft  feel  may  be  regained  by  carding  or  combing  the 
matted  surface. 

Dimensional  Change— Shrinkage  and  Stretch 

The  stability  of  a  knit  sweater  depends  upon  many  factors: 
fiber  content,  varn  construction,  the  type  or  construction  of 
the  knit,  and  the  care  given  the  sweater  in  wear  and  in 
cleaning  or  washing.  Just  wear  alone  can  cause  a  sweater  to 
change  shape.  .Ynd  frequently  the  original  shape  can  never 
be  regained. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  42) 
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Coat-dress  chemise  sweater  combines  high  fashion  with  practi¬ 
cal  use.  Has  low  belt  in  back.  All  wool.  From  Geist  and  Geist. 


Side-trimmed  pullover  from  the  Get-Together  group  at  Tal¬ 
bott.  Coordinates  with  skirts.  In  lefran,  a  new  synthetic  fiber. 


Bateau  necked  slipon  has  removable  tie;  made  of  Ty- 
cora  yarn;  it  washes  and  dries  easily;  from  Exmoor  Co. 
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How  Vital  Are  Vegetables: 


Appearance  Is  sometimes  deceptive. 

Here's  a  checkup  on  their  nutritive  values 

There  are  many  misconceptions  about  the  nutritive  value 
of  vegetables.  Their  worth  \aries  with  the  type  and  kind. 
Some  vegetables  are  eaten  mainly  for  flavor  and  rightly  so.  The 
delightful  aroma,  flavor,  and  bite  of  the  onion  adds  a  tang  to 
the  salad,  zest  to  the  hamburger,  and  a  subtle  flavor  to  many  a 
sauce.  Yet  what  of  the  food  value?  Onions  are  largely  water 
and  supply  a  \er\  small  amount  of  any  of  the  essential  food  nutri¬ 
ents.  Rut  why  worry  about  that?  Let’s  eat  onions  for  their  de¬ 
lightful  flavor  and  for  the  succulent  contribution  they  make 
to  many  other  foods. 

This  same  theor>  applies  to  radishes,  cucumbers,  pickles,  and 
vegetable  relishes.  They  add  c'olor,  a  crisp  texture,  flavor,  and 
variety  to  a  meal,  and  that’s  enough.  Enjoy  them  for  just  that! 
Include  plenty  of  other  foods  which  furnish  the  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  in  your  menus. 

Green  leafy  and  yellow  colored  vegetables  are  valuable 
mainly  for  vitamin  \.  Raw  or  c-ooked.  the  vitamin  \  c'ontent  is 
about  equal.  Those  which  furnish  a  good  or  excellent  amount 
of  vitamin  are  kale,  spinach,  brocc'oli.  and  all  of  the  dark  leafy 
greens  such  as  mustard  greens,  aillards.  and  turnip  greens, 
green  pepper,  and  the  yellow  flesh  of  some  vegetables— sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  carrots,  winter  scpuish,  pumpkins,  and  tomatoes. 

What  about  the  nutritive  value  of  lettuce?  Lettuce  is  one  of 
the  most  |X)pular  salad  vegetables.  It  is  prmluced  in  quantities 
and  is  sold  the  year  round  in  almost  every  grocery  store  and 
vegetable  stand  throughout  the  nation.  Yet  it  dot's  not  rank  in 
food  value  with  other  salad  greens.  Head  lettuce,  which  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  well  known  to  everyone,  supplies  such  small  amounts 
of  any  nutrient  that  it  is  practically  valueless.  The  bright  green 
garden  leaf  lettuce  and  romaine  furnish  vitamin  .\  and  C.  Dark 
green  salad  greens  such  as  escarole,  chicory,  and  watercress 
(Continued  on  page  37) 

By  IVA  BENNETT 

. . . . . 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  nutritionist,  Bureau  of  \utrition.  Sew  York  City 
DefHirtment  of  Health,  and  nutrition  consultant  on  PracticaFs  staff. 


POOD  NEWS  PROM  ARMOUR 


The  best  of  holiday  fare  with  no  muss  or  fuss 

—Armour  Star 
Prozen  Stuffed 
Junior  Turkey 

You’ll  welcome  this  new  time  and  work  saver  from  Armour 
— tender,  delicious  Frozen  Junior  Turkey,  already  stuffed 
and  ready  for  your  oven! 

No  need  now  to  get  out  the  20  or  more  ingredients  and 
the  many  utensils  necessary  to  stuff  and  truss  a  turkey 
at  home.  Armour  has  done  all  the  work  for  you — a  beauti¬ 
fully  trussed  bird  stuffed  with  famous  Peppe ridge  Farm 
Herb-Seasoned  Stuffing  made  of  homemade  bread  rich  in 
honey  and  butter.  No  fussing  even  with  the  giblets! 
They  are  cooked  right  along  with  the  turkey  and  come 
out  tender  and  juicy  for  use  in  the  giblet  gravy. 

And  convenience  is  not  all!  When  you  taste  the  tender 
slices  of  breast  meat,  or  bite  into  a  meaty  turkey  leg, 
you'll  know  this  is  the  best  ever!  By  following  the 
simple  instructions  for  Country-Baking  that  come  with 
every  bird,  you  save  yourself  literally  hours  of  time 
and  effort — and  your  holiday  turkey  is  done  right  to 
the  proper  turn! 


MARIE  GIFFORD  says,  "Follow  these  wonderfully  simple  directions 
to  Country-Bake  your  turkeyl" 


sparent  wrapper,  but  leave  foil  package  of  2.  After  browning,  cover  with  lid  of  heavy-duty  aluminum 

.  Place  bird  breast  up  on  rack  in  shallow  foil  securely  crimped  to  all  edges  of  pan.  Or  use  roaster  lid. 

ver  with  cup  of  melted  butter.  Brown  for  Return  bird  to  oven  and  bake  until  breast  is  fork  tender, 

n  400"F.  oven  and  baste  with  drippings.  Start  testing  for  tenderness  before  baking  time  elapses. 


Frozen  Melon  Balls 
Frozen  Stuffed  Junior  Turkey 
Giblet  Gravy 

Frozen  Cranberry  Relish  in  Orange  Cups 
Frozen  Broccoli  and  Corn-on-the-Cob 
Brown  and  Serve  Rolls 
Frozen  Mincemeat  Pie  with  Hard  Sauce 
Coffee 


This  year,  Marie  Gifford.  Director  of  Armour's  Consumer  Service, 
suggests  a  traditional  holiday  meal  that  comes  right  from  your 
freezer.  Above  is  one  of  her  menus  you  might  use  as  a  guide. 


s  done,  remove  trussing,  also  the  foil  package 
the  parchment  at  legs.  Giblets  will  be  fully 
e  whole  or  chop  for  gravy.  Your  bird  is  now 
delic  ously  cooked  the  easy  Country-Bake  way  I 
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Three  lightweight  canvas  bags  hold  necessary  cooking  and  serving  utensils. 


A  happy  way  to  teach 


Early  Nutrition 

Good  E.\Tl\(i  H.-\B1TS  are  lormed  in  childhood  and 
carried  into  later  years.  These  habits  include  good 
nutrition  practices  as  well  as  eating  and  enjoying  a  variety  of 
foods.  W  hat  better  \va\  is  there  to  bring  children  and  food 
together  happily  than  through  actual  classroom  experiences? 

To  make  possible  such  learning  situations  Mar\  Reasor 
of  New  England  Dair\  and  Food  ('ouncil  has  developed  a 
cooking  kit  which  fits  into  three  canvas  bags  and  can  easilv 
be  carried  by  the  teachers  or  the  pupils.  These  bags  con¬ 
tain  hot  plate,  pots  and  pans,  and  the  essential  utensils 
necessary  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  simple  foods. 

The  kit  was  developed  w  ith  the-  help  ol  .Marion  Cronan, 
director  of  homemaking.  Brookline  public  schools.  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachusetts. 

The  Dair\  Council  provides  the  cooking  kit  as  a  service 
to  New  England  schools,  so  that  elementary  teachers  can 
teach  about  good  food  and  goixl  nutrition.  The  kit  makes 
it  possibU'  tor  the  teacher  to  do  some  ver\  simple  food 
preparation  right  in  her  classroom.  She  does  not  have  to  use 
the  home  economics  rooms  or  the  school  cafeteria.  Everv- 
thing  she  needs,  with  the  exception  of  the  food  supplies,  is 
in  the  three  caiuas  bags  The  canvas  bags  are  us«h1  because 
of  the  ease  of  mo\  ing  them  into  a  classroom  or  from  school 
to  school 


Cereal  is  prepared  in  lesson  on  breakfasts. 


Pupils  in  a  class  using  the  kit  divide  into  committees. 
These  committees  plan  the  menu,  prepare  the  focxl,  set  the 
table,  and  clean  up.  In  one  classroom  the  teacher  empha¬ 
sized  breakfasts  which  the  children  could  prepare  on  their 
own  because  one-third  of  the  class  was  not  eating  an  ade¬ 
quate  meal.  Follow-up  after  the  activity  indicated  great 
improvement  in  eating  habits. 

The  homemaking  teacher  might  help  a  classroom  teacher 
with  any  one  of  a  number  of  food  projects.  Most  classroom 
teachers  who  have  used  the  cooking  kit  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  getting  the  children  interested  in  preparing 
food  and  coordinating  their  projects  with  some  nutrition 
'eaching. 

The  kit  can  be  used  to  stimulate  interest  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  well  as  in  RkkIs.  In  arithmetic  class  pupils  work 
with  fractions  and  measurements  that  the>  will  need  when 
they  use  a  recipe.  The  names  of  foods  and  utensils  used 
are  introduced  in  the  spelling  unit.  Breakfast  customs  in 
other  lands  add  variety  to  social  studies  classes.  To  provide 
background  information  for  this  work  the  Dairx  Council 
supplies  an  assortment  of  booklets  and  posters  which  tell 
of  food  customs  in  other  lands. 

This  is  a  teaching  aid  which  lends  itself  to  real  life 
experiences  in  the  classroom. 
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t  NEWS  OF  i 

I  Foods  &  Nutrition  j 

Our  Growing  Gourmet  Tastes 

Five  thousand  of  the  world’s  choicest 
delicacies  were  displayed  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Food  and  Confection  Show. 
The  exhibit  serves  as  the  nation’s 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  gastro¬ 
nomic  ctMiter,  a  market  where  buyers 
can  see  new  products  and  place  orders. 

Sales  of  fancy  foods  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  for  a  numl>er  of  years. 
Last  year  saw  a  20  per  cent  increase. 


One  explanation  of  our  growing  gour¬ 
met  tastes  lies  in  the  fact  that  more 
.Americans  are  traveling  abroad  and 
developing  new  food  habits.  Another 
reason  is  the  growth  of  home-centered 
entertaining.  Ever>’  hostess  wants  to 
serve  something  distinctive. 

.A  few  years  ago  gourmet  foods  were 
sold  only  in  specialt>-  shops  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Tcxfay  sujjermarkets  all 
over  the  country  are  putting  in  fine 
fcH)d  departments.  Gourmet  magazine 
reports  a  steady  increa.se  in  readership 
of  ten  ix*r  cent  a  year.  Their  new  cook 
book  has  sold  2(H),(KK)  cxipies  at  SI 2.50. 

Significant  of  the  growing  demand 


FUN  FOODS  fo«  PARTY  MOODS 


WITH  FRUITS 

Peach  Pixies.  Buy  your  favorite  plain  or  frosted  doughnuts 
and  arrange  them  on  a  serving  platter.  Top  with  spoonfuls  of 
vanilla  ice  cream.  Place  well-drained  Libby’s  Cling  Peach 
Halves,  cut  side  up,  on  top  of  ice  cream.  Add  a  drained  cherry 
and  sprig  of  green  to  each  peach  cavity. 

Pineapple  Angel  Cake.  Cut  a  9-inch  angel  cake  into  16 
slices.  Frost  with  sweetened  whipped  cream  (using  1  cup 
whipping  cream).  Drain  2  No.  2H  cans  Libby’s  Sliced  Pine¬ 
apple.  Insert  fruit  between  cake  slices  removing  completely 
3  slices  of  cake  to  make  room.  Serve  the  3  pineapple  slices 
remaining  with  the  3  slices  of  cake  removed. 

Fruit  Ginger  Cups.  Bake  your  favorite  gingerbread  recipe 
or  packaged  mix  in  cupcake  pans.  When  cooled,  cut  a  cone- 
shaped  piece  from  center  of  each  and  fill  cavity  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream  and  drained  Libby’s  Fruit  Cocktail.  Replace 
cones;  add  more  cream  and  fruit  for  garnish. 

from 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DIRECTOR 
LIBBY,  McNEILL  &  LIBBY,  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 


Gourmet  Dinner  for  Four,  General  Foods. 
Nine  luscious  delicacies;  costs  $13.95. 


for  fancy  foods  was  General  Fixxls’ 
entr>’  into  this  market  last  year.  Their 
goumiet  line  includes  60  items:  soups, 
biscuits,  preserves,  cocktail  snacks, 
sauces,  desserts,  coffee,  teas,  and  other 
specialties.  For  the  holidays  they  offer 
nine  gift  assortments  with  amusing 
titles:  Dinner  for  Four,  Hostess  Party 
I  Pack,  Party  Picks,  Canape  Maftic,  Pre- 
'  serve  Sextet,  Soups  of  the  World,  Inter- 
■  national  Preserve  Collection,  Sauce 
I  Shelf  and  V.l.P.  Assortment.  .All  are 
I  beautifully  packaged. 

New  Frozen  Pie 

I  Frozen  Coconut  Custard  Pie  is  the 
i  newest  memlter  of  the  Swanson  food 
;  family.  Ingredients  are:  milk,  eggs, 
j  sugar,  wheat  flour,  shortening,  c<xxmiit, 
I  dextrose,  gelatin  and  flavoring.  Packed 
two  to  a  carton,  these  five-ounce  pies 
I  sell  for  about  35  cents. 


Pie  is  still  America's  favorite  dessert. 
Swanson  offers  new  Coconut  Custard  Pie. 


I  Glamorous  Meals  from  the  Skillet 

j  The  64-page  Skillet  Cook  Book,  just 
!  published  by  Wesson  Oil,  is  full  of 
ideas  and  delectable  four  color  illustra¬ 
tions.  There  are  210  recijx's  for  enticing 
combinations  of  foods,  including  gour¬ 
met  triumphs  from  foreign  countries. 
.Meat,  vegetable,  snack,  dessert,  and 
bread  recipes  are  given.  There  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  shortcuts  on  how  to  save  time 
with  mixes,  how  to  flavor  prepared 
sauces  and  soups,  and  how'  to  fry  cor¬ 
rectly  with  automatic  ranges  and  elec¬ 
tric  skillets.  Free  with  one  Wesson  Oil 
label.  Send  to  Wesson  Oil,  Box  7383, 
I  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Modern  Discovery  Helps 
Girls  "See"  Importance 
of  Drinking  Milk 

The  need  for  milk  nutrients,  partic¬ 
ularly  calcium  and  riboflavin,  is  far 
greater  during  the  teen  years.  In 
fact,  deficiency  throughout  adoles¬ 
cence  can  cause  not  only  immediate 
damage,  but  also  can  result  in  a 
below-par  life  history. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  teachers  have  long  been  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  low  milk  intake  of 
teen-agers,  especially  girls. 

Now,  teachers  everywhere  report 
that  a  modem  milk  discovery  from 
Carnation  is  proving  extremely 
helpful  in  overcoming  teen-age 
resistance  to  milk. 

This  is  Carnation  Instant  Nonfat 
Dry  Milk  — the  “Magic  Crystals” 
Instant  that  makes  it  easy  and  fun 
for  girls  to  enjoy  a  richer  flavor 
nonfat  milk  Beauty  Beverage  with 
far  more  protein,  calcium  and  ribo¬ 
flavin  than  whole  milk. 

Teachers  say  girls  understand  that 
this  true  ^auty  Beverage  helps 
^hem  have  beauty  they  want  now 
-  pretty  teeth  and  skin,  a  slender 
igure,  magnetic  vitality. 

For  more  Beauty  Beverage  news 
.see  page  45  of  enclosed  Co-Ed.  Free 
reprints  offered  in  coupon  section. 
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Steak  au  Poivre,  from  the  recipe  in  the 
Skillet  Cook  Book  —  first  of  its  kind. 


The  Great  Killer 

"There  is  strong  evidence,”  said  Dr. 
C].  G.  King,  executive  dirtvtor  of  the  I 
Nutrition  Foundation,  “that  our  most  j 
damaging  torm  of  malnutrition  is  the 
lesult  of  cxintinued  consumption  of 
more  calories  than  we  need.  Seven  out 
of  ten  deaths  and  crippling  diseases  are 
ass(K'iated  with  an  obese  condition.” 
Dr.  King  pointed  out  that  rec-ords  show 
that  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
population  is  sufficiently  overweight  to 
influence  health  negatively.  “Basically,” 
Dr.  King  explained,  “the  main  issue  is  , 
simply  one  of  eating  and  drinking  more 
calories  than  the  body  expends. 

Dr.  King  made  another  interesting 
observation  alaiut  obesity.  “SiH‘cialists 
in  finance,  sales,  and  other  aspects  of 
marketing.”  he  said,  “are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  increased  pauper¬ 
ism.  illnesses  and  acc'elerated  death 
rates  resulting  from  oliesity  and  other 
forms  of  malnutrition,  rob  the  industry 
of  cash  customers.”  Dr.  King  said.  “The 
loss  of  one  adult  takes  away  the  farm¬ 
ers’  market  for  about  one  ton  of  fcxid 
per  year.  .\nd,  instead  of  l>eing  a 
profitable  customer,  the  customer  who 
over-eats  reprt'sents  a  large  net  loss— 
physicalK  and  financially.”  Dr.  King 
\sarned  that  “the  individual  who  gets 
fat  shortens  his  own  survival  time  and 
thus  loses  the  opportunity  of  eating 
and  enjoying  a  much  greater  (piantity 
of  f(HHl.” 

Need  for  Nutrition  Education 

Nutrition  education  is  needed— from 
farms  to  consumers,  and  especially  in 
our  schools.  Dr.  King  said.  School  cur- 
ricnlnms  should  Ik*  adjusted  so  that  the 
significance  of  good  focxl  habits  will 
lie  a  regular  instead  of  accidental  fea¬ 
ture  of  elementary  and  .secondars  schmil 
i  programs. 

!  Effective  and  attractive  educational 
media  should  1h*  a  part  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  f(HKls  such  as  in  supermarkets  and 
stores. 

.\ction  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
public  with  respect  to  advertising  and 
promotion.d  activities,  radio  and  T\’ 
.scripts. 
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*Rrt  booklets 


FREE! 

•  "FUN  FIXINGS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS!"  Dozens  of 
Merry  Christmas  projects 
from  sparkling  ornaments 
to  pretty  gifts! 


•  "HOW  TO  MAKE 
COSTUMES."  Bit’s  fa¬ 
mous  costume  book, 
complete  with  pat¬ 
terns— 32  big  pages — 
full-color  illustra¬ 
tions! 


•  WASHING  MACHINE 
TEACHER  MANUAL 

The  facts  and  fun  of 
modern  washer  dyeing 
with  wall  chart  and  12 
fun  projei'ts  for  every 
class. 


RIT,  P.  O.  Box  401,  Indionapolis  6,  Indiana 


Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked  below: 

"FUN  FIXINGS  FOR  CHRISTMAS"  □ 
"HOW  TO  MAKE  COSTUMES"  □ 

(I  enclose  lOC) 

"THE  FACTS  AND  FUN  OF 

MODERN  MACHINE  DYEING"  □ 
(teacher's  copy  free,  extra  copies  lOC  eoch.) 

P.H.E. 

Nam* _  .  _  _ 

Position  _ 

Address  _ 

City  Zone  _  Stofo _ 
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Fashions  Move  Up 

At  the  Fashion  Group  Import  Show 
(attended  by  3,0()())  Carmel  Snow,  of 
HarjH’Ts  Bazaar,  made  one  of  her  amus¬ 
ing  introductory  sf)eeches  about  this 
year’s  fashions.  What  your  clothes  need 
this  year  is  a  pick-up.  .Mrs.  Snow  told 
us.  ‘T’p  with  your  skirt,  as  far  as  your 
proportions  allow.  Eighteen  inches  is 
not  too  high  for  those  who  have  young 
and  lx*autiful  underpinnings.  Up  with 


your  hat.  The  old  one  looks  as  if  a 
flat  iron  had  been  set  on  it.  Up  with 
your  coat  collar.  Up  with  your  coiffure. 
Up  with  your  necklace.  Up  with  your 
waistline  ...  a  higher  waistline  is 
young  and  fresh.” 

The  big  import  fashion  show  which 
followed  proved  that  the  ever>  thing-up 
look  can  be  beautiful. 

Cardin  Designs  for  McCall's 

This  was  a  fashion  show  month.  Mc¬ 
Call’s  gave  a  party  for  the  fashion  press 
to  meet  Pierre  Cardin  and  to  see  the 
lovely  clothes  he  has  designed.  Cardin 
has  had  enormous  success  with  his  con¬ 


01058.  HAMILT( 


It’s  an  Electric  Food  Grinder 

rJtd  d  for  every 

up-to-date  test  kitchen  and 
Home  Economics  Dept. 

See  Coupon  Section  I 

:o..  A  division  of  SCOVILL  Mfg.  CO..  Racino.  Wia. 


If  lack  of  modern  equipment  hamfiers  your 
teaching,  let  Hamilton  Beach  bring  your 
home  economics  department  up  to  date. 

These  dejiendable,  modern  appliances 
save  time  and  work  in  laboratory  sessions, 
permit  you  to  teach  the  newest  methods  of 
food  preparation  and  make  class  work  more 
interesting  for  your  students. 

And  only  Hamilton  Beach  guarantees  all 
of  its  appliances  for  five  full  years  —  four 
years  longer  than  others  because  they’re 
built  four  times  better.  Modernize  with 
Hamilton  Beach! 

NEW!  HAMILTON  BEACH 

Autonnatic  Electric  Food  Grinder 


Everything  works 


Salad  Maker 


It's  an 
Electric 
Can  Opener 


Hamilton  bemh 


cept  of  the  "mirshroom”  line,  which 
centers  at  the  top  of  the  torso.  He 
drapes  and  folds  fabric  in  unusual  ways 
to  achieve  a  scidptured  effect.  Cardin 
has  done  six  original  designs  for  Mc¬ 
Call’s  this  year.  The.se  and  six  he 
brought  from  France  were  shown.  For 
McCall’s  he  designed  a  coat,  day  dress, 
suit,  cocktail  dress,  and  evening  gown. 

Simplicity  Show  for  Teachers 

Simplicity  gave  their  annual  prevue 
fashion  show  for  the  clothing  teachers 
of  metropolitan  New  York.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  attended.  The  show  was  divided 
into  five  parts,  each  featuring  pretty 
and  practical  clothes.  There  was  a 
group  for  beginning  sewers,  a  section 
on  building  with  separates,  advanced 
costume  construction,  fashions  in  plaids, 
and  emphasis  on  color.  Costs  were 
given  for  several  garments  and  they 
were  remarkably  low  for  the  smart 
fashions  .ichieved 


Taffeta  "bubble"  date  dress  was 
made  for  $7.50;  Simplicity  2766. 


Cocoon-shaped  coat  with  draped  back 
is  Pierre  Cardin  original  for  McCall's. 
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j  For  the  Home  j 


Polishing  Made  Easy 

A  newly  processed  chamois  skin 
makes  it  suitable  for  |M)lishing  many 
types  of  surfaces  The  Leather  Indtis- 
tries  of  America  recommend  that  the 
new  oil-tanned  chamois  skins  be 
wrapped  around  soft  brushes  to  make 
ideal  huffing  tools  A  large  buffer  can 
be  made  by  folding  the  chamois  over 
a  sh(K'  brush  This  can  Ire  used  for 
polishing  Hat  surfaces  of  wood,  glass, 
or  marlrle.  A  tiny  buffer  for  jewelrs  is 
made  with  a  toothbrusfi  and  a  bit  of 
chamois. 

The  buffer  can  be  used  with  waxes, 
Ikjuids,  or  other  polishing  agents. 
Chamois  is  cleaned  by  washing  and 
rinsing  in  warm  water 

Lightweight  Portable 

Designed  for  young  homemakers  and 
students,  the  new  Singer  portable  sew¬ 
ing  machine  is  a  streamlined  and  m(Kl- 
ernized  version  of  the  popular  budget 
model.  Geared  to  the  sewing  needs  of 
the  beginning  and  the  now-and-then 
seamstresses,  it  incorporates  many  fea¬ 


tures  usua.I.  found  in  higher-priced 
machines.  It  has  forward  and  reverse 
stitching,  a  calibrated  throat  plate, 
stitch-length  regulator  and  other  up- 
to-the-minute  conveniences.  It  is  of¬ 
fered  in  two-tone  green  with  matching 
carrsing  case.  It  is  sold  with  a  full 
set  of  attachments  for  approximately 
SI  19.95. 


New  portable  tewing  machine  by  Singer 
is  in  two-tone  green,  has  matching  case. 


Experimental  Kitchen 

One  wall.  10  feet  long  and  8  feet 
high,  contains  all  the  appliances  needed 


in  the  kitchen.  Featuring  all  gas  appli¬ 
ances  with  the  exception  of  a  dish¬ 
washer,  the  one-piece  unit  has  centrally 
located  connections  for  gas,  electricity, 
water,  and  drains. 

Called  the  .Multimatic  VV’all.  it  has 
a  wall  oven  and  broiler,  folding  cook¬ 
ing  burners,  refrigerator-freezer,  water 
heater,  w  a.sher-dryer,  and  warm  air 
furnace.  .Ample  storage  cabinets  are 
also  included.  Not  yet  in  production, 
the  unit  is  planned  for  housing  develop¬ 
ments  with  limited  kitchen  space. 

Modern  Living 

New  in  television  design  is  Philco’s 
two-part  set  called  Predicta.  In  this 
model,  the  television  picture  screen  is 
separate  from  the  control  chassis.  The 
picture  tube  is  encased  in  metal  and 
trimmed  with  brass  and  mounted  on  a 
pedestal.  It  can  be  placed  anywhere  in 
the  room  at  any  level.  The  control 
chassis  with  the  antenna  and  speaker 
resembles  an  end  table.  The  two  parts 
are  connected  by  a  25-foot  cable  that 
can  be  placed  along  the  w  all. 

Cooking  Utensils 

Enameled  cookware  decorated  with 
brightly  colored  scenes  is  now  made 
by  the  United  States  Stamping  Com¬ 
pany.  .A  complete  line  is  available  from 
the  6-inch  skillet  to  the  8-cup  perco- 
iContinued  on  page  36) 
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0“Med*m  Gravy  Making” 
(ittutlnttd  at  hfl) 


0 

2-ax.  bolHa  of 
KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET  wants  you  to  have  this  teaching 
aid  free!  It’s  called  ‘‘Modern  Gravy  Making.” 

Look  w  hat  you  get !  Basic  gravy  recipes, 
illustrated  with  step-by-step  photographs.  New 
ideas  for  adding  fresh  taste  appeal  to  many  of  your 
old  favorite  types  of  gravy.  The  answers  to  many 
“gravy-problem”  questions  that  may  confront 
beginners  and  even  advanced  cooks. 

This  FREE  booklet  makes  teaching  easy  .  .  .  makes 
gravy  making  easy!  In  fact,  you'll  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  along  without  it.  Measures  SVi"  x  1 1" 
to  fit  your  loose-leaf  notebook. 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET... Used  by  Good  Cooks  and  Chefs  for  over  80 


0 

Foldar  antitlad 


“Making  Sauct* 
and  Gravies” 


I 

Years  [_ 


O 

KITCHEN 


BOUQUET 
Racipa  L«afl«H 
to  give 


leacfi  Latest  Gtavu-Maiinq  MefkxJslL 

'MODERN  , 
GRAVY  MAKING 

youhs  FREE] 

•  6  fact-packed  pages  I  •  Step-by-step  photos  I 

•  Tested  teacher  plan  guarantees  gravy  that’s 
richer!  brownerl  more  delicious! 
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when  they  cook  with 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tell  your  girls  this  125-year 
old  secret:  Use  Lea  &  Perrins 
Worcestershire  Sauce  in  cook¬ 
ing  as  habitually  as  salt  and 
pepper,  and  even  simple, 
everyday  dishes  will  have  a  rich, 
zesty  flavor  that  makes  them 
special  with  men.  Lea  &  Perrins 
. . .  the  original,  and  still  unique 
Worcestershire . . .  used  by  good 
cooks  for  5  generations. 

Available  Free  to  teachers: 
“Dishes  Men  Like".  .  .  a  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  64-page 
book  containing  168  recipes, 
all  easy  to  make;  illustrated 
carving  instructions;  suggest¬ 
ed  go-togethers  built  around 
meats,  chicken,  fish,  and  cheese 
or  eggs. 


kSLEA&PERRINS 

the  original 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


New  for  the  Home 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

lator.  Striking  in  appearance,  the  skil¬ 
lets,  saucepans,  casseroles,  and  Dutch 
ovens  can  be  used  for  serving  as  well 
as  cooking.  Permanently  decorated  in 
ceramic  colors,  they  can  be  washed  in 
the  dishwasher. 

New  Vacuum  Cleaners 

Greater  rug-cleaning  efficiency  is  the 
aim  of  most  manufacturers  of  canister- 
type  vacuum  cleaners.  The  newest 
model  of  the  Eureka  cleaner  features 
a  special  nozzle  fitted  with  vibrating 
strips  that  loosen  eml>edded  soil.  Once 
the  soil  is  loosened,  it  is  quickly  drawn 
into  the  cleaner  by  powerful  suction. 

Other  canister  vacuum  cleaners  are 
equipped  with  nozzles  with  air-|X)wered 
brushes  that  sweep  the  dirt  from  the 
rug  fibers.  One  manufacturer  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  nozzle  with  an  electricalK 
operated  revoKnng  brush.  More  power¬ 
ful  motors  for  strong  suction  cleaning 
action  are  used  on  many  models. 

Dishwashers  Go  to  School 

Dishwashers  are  recommended  for 
installation  in  homemaking  laboratories, 
according  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Kitchen.\id  appliances.  The  use  of  auto¬ 
matic  dishwashers  in  school  kitchen 
units  is  said  to  reduc'e  time  needed  for 
cleaning  up,  improve  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  and  teach  students  mixlem.  effi¬ 
cient  dishwashing  methods.  Completely 
automatic,  the  machines  will  wash, 
rin.se,  and  dry  tableware,  pots,  pans, 
and  silverware. 

I  Handsome  Carving  Set 

Scientifically  designed  handles  are 
I  used  on  the  new  three-piece  carving 
set  made  by  Cutco.  The  two-way  grip 
handles  are  curved  to  fit  tfie  hand. 
They  cannot  slip  and  prevent  the 
crowding  or  pinching  of  fingers.  Stored 


Students  learn  the  advantages  of  auto¬ 
matic  dishwashers  in  homemaking  room. 


in  its  own  mahogany  chest  the  set  has 
straight  and  curved  carving  knives  and 
a  fork  with  extra-long  curved  tines. 

Product  Briefs 

•  Testing  the  internal  temperatures 
of  roasting  meats  should  be  easier  with 
the  new  meat  thermometer  designed  by 
Taylor.  Encased  in  .steel  with  a  sabre 
tip,  the  thermometer  can  be  inserted 
without  pre-puncturing  the  meat  with 
a  skewer. 

•  Square  mea.suring  cups  with  long 
handles  have  l>een  introduced  by 
•Muminum  Housewares.  The  five  meas¬ 
uring  cups  include  all  standard  sizes 
plus  a  coflce  measure.  They  are  made 
of  c-opper  anodized  aluminum. 

•  Look  for  the  new  lalrel  on  the 
Simoniz  \  in\l  Fl(K)r  Wax  can.  New  de¬ 
sign  will  show  children  and  their  pets. 
The  wax  is  said  to  l>e  water  rei^ellent. 


The  carving  edges  of  finely  honed  knives 
are  protected  in  mahogany  storage  chest. 


Teaching  Money  Management  . 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

We  hope  we  have  given  you  a  spring¬ 
board  for  finding  new  devices  for  in¬ 
troducing  money  management  to  our 
young  people. 

Titles  of  Slides 

1.  Money,  Money,  Money: 

2.  Feeds  You 

3.  Clothes  You 

4.  Lifts  Vour  Pritle 

5  Sharpens  That  Ride 

6.  Keeps  You  Singing 

7.  Sends  You  Winging 

8.  Gives  You  a  Flair 

9.  Keeps  Seeurity  There 

10.  Where  Does  Money  Come  From?: 

11.  Dad  Helps  Some 

12.  Mother  Does,  Too 

13.  And  So  Do  You 

14  Is  Money  Everything? 

1.5.  Love,  Families  Bring 

16.  Real  Friends  Are  Few 

17.  To  Self  Re  True 

18.  .Are  There  Any  Others? 
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How  Vital  Are  Vegetables? 

(Continued  from  26) 

contain  an  abundance  of  vitamins  A  and  C  and 
some  minerals. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  the  color  of  some  vegetables 
such  as  green  zucx'hini,  yellow  summer  squash,  and 
yellow  sweet  corn.  True  enough,  they  have  a  green 
or  yellow  thin  skin,  but  they  are  white  inside  and 
furnish  almost  no  vitamin  A  and  little  mitritive  value 
exc-ept  carbohydrate. 

Some  vegetables  also  provide  iron.  The  dark  green 
\egetables  such  as  broc-coli.  kale,  the  dark  leafy 
greens,  and  sweet  and  white  potatoes  supply  a  good 
amount  of  this  essential  mineral.  Red  beets,  because 
of  their  color,  are  commonly  thought  to  be  rich  in 
iron  and  to  help  make  red  bUnxl.  This  is  a  mistaken 
assumption  as  red  beets  furnish  ver\  little  iron.  The 
lH*et  tops  or  the  greens,  however,  rate  well  in  iron 
c-ontent. 

Green  leafy  vegetables  furnish  some  vitamin  C  but 
the  amount  varies  with  the  freshness  of  the  vegetable, 
and  if  cixiked,  the  methixl  of  cooking.  W  hen  eaten 
raw  and  when  properly  cixiked,  some  vegetables 
supply  a  g(Mxl  amount  of  vitamin  C.  Bnwcoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  cauliflower,  green  and  red  sweet  jx?pix>rs, 
sweet  and  white  potat(x*s,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  spinach, 
kale,  and  most  of  the  leafv  greens  supplv-  a  ginxl-to- 
fair  amount  of  vitamin  C. 

Since  vitamin  C  is  the  most  unstable  of  all  the 
essential  nutrients,  foorls  containing  it  must  lx*  haudled 
and  c(x>kecl  with  extra  care.  Vitamin  C  dissolves 
readilv  in  water  or  any  liipiid.  This  hapjx'iis  when 
fiKxls  are  allowed  to  stand  in  water  or  when  they  are 
cooked  in  a  large  amount  of  liquid.  Vitamin  C  is 
damaged  by  exposure  to  air  due  to  oxidation.  Crush¬ 
ing  or  bruising  of  vegetables  will  lessen  the  vitamin 
C  Ix'cause  of  enzyme  action.  Long  cooking  at  high 
temperature  will  also  destroy  vitamin  C. 

How  does  the  protein  in  vegetables  compare  with 
that  supplied  by  animal  hxxls?  The  nutritive  values 
of  the  food  proteins  deix*nd  upon  the  kind  and  the 
amount  of  amino  acids  thev  contain.  There  are  22 
known  amino  acids.  They  are  grouped  as  the  “essen¬ 
tial  or  complete  proteins  ”  and  the  “non-essential  or 
incomplete  proteins.”  They  are  called  essential  be 
cause  the  fo(xls  supplying  them  are  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  life  and  providing  for  normal  growth  when 
used  as  the  sole  protein  fixxl.  I  (pjote  from  the  new 
book,  \utrition  For  Yott,  by  Dr.  Robert  S.  GrHxlhart*: 
Proteins  are  compounds  of  high  molecular  weight 
that  yield  amino  acids  on  digestion.  The  amino 
acids  are  nec*essarv  for  tissue  synthesis,  that  is.  the 
formaticrn  of  muscle,  of  blorxl  and  tissue  proteins, 
red  and  white  bhxxl  cells,  hemoglobin,  antibodies, 
hormones,  and  enzymes.  Those  amino  acids  that 
cannot  be  manufactured  by  the  body  itself  or  can¬ 
not  lx*  formed  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  meet 
the  body’s  demands,  but  must  be  supplied  to  it. 
are  tenned  essential.  .  .  .  Eight  amino  acids  have 

*\'utriti(m  for  You,  Robert  S.  Gorxlhart,  M.D.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Ine..  1958.  Price  S4.50. 

^Continued  on  page  38) 


Abbott  Loborotorios 

N«rth  Clitc«S«.  IlUiMis 

Pleate  tend  roe,  without  charge:  (  )  New  }2-pagc  recipe 

booklet.  C*iorte-uti»g  Rtciptf  u,ith  StKaryi.  (If  you 

deiire  more  than  ooe  copy,  indicate  how  many  _ ) 

t  )Two  sample  bottles  of  Sucaryl  tablets. 


Name. 


School  or  Oreanizatioo 

(ptfjsf  print) 

Gtr 

.  Zone 

State 

100  Nov.  M  PHf 

a 


r 

At  olicrcd  in  the  ad  on  page  <.  please  send  me 

^  A  FREF  demonstration  bottle  of  Trushay  Lotion 

- FREE  copies  of  Tru*hay's  "HAXObooh.”  and 

(quan.) 

- FREE  copies  of  the  make-it-yourself  "Gift  Baraar"  leaflet 


Name. 


(pifste  prmt) 

Citv  Zone 

State 

This  olfcr  good  in  Continental  U  S  onfr 

FREE  TRUSHAY  LOTION  OFFER  expires  Nov.  }0,  I*!* 


iai  Nwv.  SB  PHI 


FREE  CARSATIOS  ISSTANT  BEAUTY  BFVEBACE  REPR/VTS 

Mary  Blako,  Carnation  Company 
Ow|»t.  ID>1IS.  loe  Angnln*  19,  CwlHwrnio 

Please  send  me  _ _ _ _ _ _ FREE  reprints  of  the  fei/aa/  B<-e«/y  Brirrey? 

announcement  which  details  the  health,  beauty  and  vitality  beneflts  to  be  gained 
from  this  new  milk  discoverv. 


Educational  Servico 
Dopartmont  PHE  1158 

BRISTOL-MYERS  COMPANY 

4S  RwcliwfwIUr  PIwm 
New  Yerk  M,  New  Yerk 


Name. 


f^/rair  print) 


AfknrJ 

Address _ _ _ 

Citv _ _ _ Zone _ State— 

111  New.  St  PHf 

Jan*  Ashloy,  D*pt.  N-1 1 

Bex  1M0,  Ckwrch  Street  Peat  OMce 
New  York  46,  New  Yerk 

Please  send  ______  copses  of  Jane  Ashley’s  leaflet.  "Perfect  Homemade 

Ice  Cream  and  Other  Frozen  Desserts”  for  distributiun  to  my  students. 


Name _ 

School_ 
Addrew 
Oty - 


tpirte  print) 


Zone _ State..  _  _ 

1M  NOV.  St  PHI 


NOVEMBER  1958 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 

Send  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


been  known  to  be  essential  to  man.  ...  In  the 
absence  of  any  one  essential  amno  acid  all  the 
others  become  useless  for  the  purpose  of  tissue 
building.  Animal  proteins  .  .  .  have  greater  biologic 
values  than  those  of  vegetables  and  cereal  origin 
because  they  contain  more  of  the  essential  amino 
acids. 

\'egetable  proteins  are  made  up  of  varying  types 
and  amounts  of  the  non-es.sential  amino  acids  and 
one  or  more  of  the  essential  amino  acids.  By  them¬ 
selves  vegetable  proteins  will  not  promote  growth 
and  maintain  health.  However,  when  vegetables  are 
combined  with  or  served  in  the  same  meal  with 
animal  protein  foods,  the  vegetable  proteins  are  sup¬ 
plemented  and  used  to  very  got>d  advantage,  h'or 
instance,  baked  lieans  may  be  combined  with  a  few 
chopped  frankfurters  or  slic't's  of  luncheon  meat  to 
furnish  adequate  protein  in  a  meal.  Dry  beans,  j^eas, 
lentils,  and  all  legumes  furnish  better  fpiality  vege¬ 
table  protein  than  other  vegetables. 

Some  high  quality  protein  of  animal  origin— meat, 
Ksh,  poultr\  ,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese— should  lie  eaten 
with  each  meal  to  insure  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
total  protein  consumed. 

For  best  retention  of  nutrients,  cook  vegetables  in 
as  little  liquid  as  possible  with  the  cover  on  the  pan 
and  only  until  the  vegetables  are  just  tender.  They 
should  retain  their  natural  color,  flavor,  and  texture. 
Do  not  overcook  them. 

Children  should  learn  to  like  and  enjoy  a  variety 
of  vegetables.  Serve  them  raw  and  cooked  in  many 
different  ways. 


Effective  Recruitment 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Senior  courses  give  guidance  to  students  in  choosing 
a  career  upon  which  to  report.  Future  Homemakers 
of  .\merica  and  other  homeinaking  clubs  provide 
guest  speakers  and  arrange  field  trips. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  find  out  what 
information  alxiut  the  per.sonal  rerjuirements  and  edu¬ 
cational  preparation  was  being  given  to  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  preparing  for  a  home  economics  career.  A  • 
summary  of  these  suggestions  follows; 

A.  Scholarship  information;  Commercial  contests, 
such  as  the  Betty  Crocker  Search  for  the  Homemaker 
of  Tomorrow,  were  publicized  by  nearly  half  of  the 
schools.  The  California  State  Scholarship  Program  and 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  .America  scholarships  were 
mentioned  in  a  few  schools.  However,  the  need  was 
evident  for  supplying  counselors  and  homemaking 
teachers  with  information  about  scholarships— those, 
that  are  restricted  to  students  interested  in  a  home 
economics  major  as  well  as  scholarships  of  a  general 
nature  that  could  be  used  for  any  major  a  student 
selects. 

B.  Recommended  high  sclux)l  courses;  Fort\-three 
per  cent  of  the  high  schools  advised  interested  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  a  college  preparatory  course  with  “as 
many  homemaking  courses  as  possible.”  Chemistry, 
algebra,  English,  art,  foreign  language,  history,  biol- 
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ogy,  typing,  physical  education,  and  public  speaking 
were  among  the  specific  recommendations  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  college  home  economics  major. 

C.  Personal  characteristics:  Only  one  character¬ 
istic  was  mentioned  by  more  than  half  of  the  respond¬ 
ents— high  scholarship.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
group  felt  that  the  following  characteristics  would 
contribute  to  success  as  a  college  home  economics 
major:  an  interest  in  the  home,  ability  to  get  along 
well  with  people,  good  grot)ming,  and  a  pleasing 
jrersonality.  Other  desirable  traits  were  listed:  desire 
to  learn  and  to  succeed,  a  variety  of  interests,  dependa¬ 
bility,  good  health,  an  artistic  sense,  organizational 
ability,  ambition,  and  poise. 

The  final  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  what  high  schools  and  juni«)r  colleges 
could  do  to  reach  st>idents  more  effectively  with 
career  information  about  home  economics. 

Suggestions  for  High  Schools 

Devote  more  time  to  giving  information  about 
home  economics.  Use  posters  and  exhibits.  Reach  all 
girl  students  through  speakers  on  careers.  Sponsor  a 
group  couitseling  session  for  students  interested  in 
college  home  ec'tmomics.  Stimulate  interest  in  home 
economics  topics  for  Career  Days.  .Maintain  an  ade- 
(piate  vocational  file.  Propose  this  as  a  project  to  be 
sponsored  by  an  interested  group  such  as  Parent- 
'I'eachers  .Association,  Girls  League,  or  .m  .  honor 
society. 

Recognize  the  importance  of  the  homemaking  teach¬ 
er.  .A  well-liked  teacher  encourages  students  to  con¬ 
sider  home  economics  as  a  profession.  .An  alert  teacher 
sjxrts  potential  college  majors  and  talks  with  them 
alxnit  preparing  for  a  home  economics  career.  Reach 
adults  with  home  economics  career  information.  Spon¬ 
sor  luncheons  for  C'ommunity  leaders,  followed  by 
tour  of  the  homemaking  department  or  program  of 
s|H'cial  interest.  Participate  in  programs  for  the  Parent- 
Teachers  .As.sociation. 

Suggestions  for  Colleges  and  Universities 

Provide  attractive,  printed  materials  about  home 
economics.  Key  these  materials  to  the  professional 
levels.  Include  such  information  as;  college  home 
economics  majors,  description  of  college  courses, 
picture  of  campus  life,  costs,  scholarships,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  graduates,  need  and  opportunities  for  young 
men  in  home  economics  careers. 

Prepare  aiulio-visual  materials.  Use  them  to  reach 
people  who  are  not  taking  homemaking  courses.  In¬ 
clude  filmstrips,  movies,  or  posters.  Invite  high  .school 
and  junior  college  students  to  visit  the  college  campus. 
Issue  invitation  well  in  advance  to  permit  them  to 
schedule  it.  Select  cimvenient  time  for  college  day. 

Speak  to  groups  alxrut  home  economics  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Visit  orientation,  senior  problems,  or  homemaking 
clas.ses.  College  home  economics  club  memlH'rs  could 
speak  to  high  school  club  members.  Inform  head 
counselors  and  grade  coun.selors  about  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  Give  information  to  the  home  economist  in 
homemaking  section  of  .American  Home  Ectmomics 
.Ass(K-iation  for  members  of  its  sjieakers  bureau  to  use. 
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Frigidaire  Taaching  Plus 
Frigidoire  Division 
300  T«yl«r  St„  OaytM  1,  Olii« 

Please  send  me  full-  mfoematian  om  your  diKOunt  pUn  foe  iciioolt.- 

Alio  information  on  your  near  "tS”  Vashert  and  Dryer*. 


Name- 


(pirate  pnmt) 


behoof. 


Street. 
City _ 


Zonc- 
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SIMM  «d  SCNSTEI.  INC. 
EducalwMl  Dnriuon 
136  WMt  S2nd  Street 
New  York  9.  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'B^ttq^Ouxk&ii 
GOOD  and  EASY  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  copies  of  “Good  and 
Eaay,”  you  will  receive  your  own  desk  copy 
witlxMt  charge. 

Please  aend  me  _ _ copiee  of  Betty 

Crocker’*  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book,  at  $.79 

rT  copy  plus  poetaRe.  1  f  order  is  for  10  or  more, 
will  receive  an  extra  copy  FKKE. 

Name _ ... 

School. _  _  ■  .  ..  . 

Address -  - - -  - - 

City _ _  Zone.  -  State - - 


164  Nav.  53  l*ME 


iiciiiv  nil  leei  Cl. 

Scheol  Dept 
330  WeU  42nd  Street 
New  York  36.  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  0F'B^0iod<e^ 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  Text  Kditioaa  at  S2.88 
you  will  receive  your  own  desk  copy  without 
charxe. 

Please  send  me _ eopiea  of  the  Text 

F^ition  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book, 
at  $2.08  per  copy  plus  poataxe.  If  order  ia  for^  10 
or  more,  I  will  receive  an  extra  copy  FREE. 


Name 

School 

Firillnf^  ■  ■  - 

Citw 

_ Zone  Stete 

166  Nev.  S3  3NI 

'B^ttZj^GlOCiCE't  FILM  ■.■MOIMO  LIBRAIIV 
Geacrel  Milts.  Inc..  9200  Wayiata  BM.,  Minneapelw  2$,  Mlnneeste 
Please  sand  followinc  Slmstrips  for  pmu  showing  on  ahort- 
farm  loan  baiis:  ^ 

1st  choica  data  2itd  chdica  data 


□  YEAST  BREADS 

□  BATTER  BREADS 

Nama_ _ 

School_,  _ _ _ 

Address. 

City- 


.Zone _ Stete. 


FH-n-5S 


□  I  wish  to  purchaic  th$  filmstrip(s)  at  $5.00  each 

167  Nev.  53  PHI 
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Grocery  Stor*  Products  Co. 

Dept  3-11,  West  Chester,  3w. 

Plenc  lend  me  *11  4  hcipen  fret!  ( 1 )  One  copy  each  of 
"Modern  Gravy  Making”  and  (2)  "Makinx  Sauces  and 
Graviei":  O)  2-Ounce  bottle  of  KITCHEN  BOUQUET; 
(4)  and  _____  copies  of  recipe  leaflets  for  students. 

Nante^ - - - Title _ 

(pirate  print) 


School. 

Street. 

City_ 


_ Zone. 


.State _ _ _ 

171  Nev.  S3  3HI 


OVEMBER  1958 
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NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Just  fill  out 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
T3  ^  esl  42iicl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Building  for  Happy  Family  Life 

(Continued  from  fxige  19) 

panels  in  family  relationship  courses  in  order  to  secure 
their  viewpoints. 

The  teacher  should  make  it  possible  for  boys  to  gain 
a  broader  idea  of  the  varied  content  of  a  homemaking 
program.  Then  it  is  easier  when  a  class  materializes  to 
plan  with  them  the  units  which  can  l)e  included  in  the 
allotted  time  available.  Cooperative  planning  helps  the 
bos  s  appreciate  that  the  course  is  theirs  and  that  they 
have  a  real  responsibility  in  its  suc-cess. 

foundation  for  the  entire  homemaking  course  for 
boys  may  be  centered  on  personal  understanding  and 
lainiK  relationships.  This  mas  lead  into  the  financial 
planning  for  the  family,  .\nother  area  of  homemaking 
in  sshich  lx)ys  are  interested  is  that  of  understanding 
and  svorking  svith  children.  House  plans  and  home 
decorations  are  also  of  great  interest  to  the  man  of  the 
house.  Fo<k1  and  clothing  as  svell  as  home  manage¬ 
ment  svill  need  to  be  given  consideration  in  the  total 
planning  in  order  to  meet  both  the  interests  and  needs 
of  young  men  svho  svish  to  knoss  more  about  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  home. 

\  list  of  units  is  suggested  for  use  in  the  ciMiperatise 
pupil— teacher  planning. 

Area:  Growth  and  Development  of  Family  Members 

Unit  Titles  Youth  and  Parents  Grow  Up 

Growing  Up  S<Kially  Together 

D.iting  Manners  Looking  Forward  to  M.irriage 

Children  in  Your  Life 

Area;  Management  of  Family  Resources 

L’nif  Titles  Work  Siiuplifieation 

Success  in  Home  Man-  Consumer  Buying  and  Family 

agement  Neetls 

.Management  for  You  Family  Councils  and  Budgets 

Area;  Housing  and  Home  Improvement 

Unit  Titles  Family  Health 

Family  Emergencies  flome  Care  in  Family  Illness 

Safety  in  the  Home  Training  Fathers  in  Baby  Care 

Area:  Foods  and  Nutrition 

Unit  Titles 

Family  Outdoor  The  Host  and  Hospitality 

Cookery  fle-Man  Picnics 

.Meat,  Fish  and  Poultry  Ccxikery  .Nutrition  in 

Three  .Meals  a  Day 

Area:  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Unit  Titles  The  Sport  Shirt 

Laundry  and  .Mending  The  (Nothing  Dollar 

The  Well-Dressed  Man  Best  Fabrics  for  .Man's  Clothing 

Management  of  a  Boys'  Class 

The  teacher  needs  to  have  the  backing  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  before  attempting  to  offer  homemaking  to 
boys.  This  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  assuring  classroom 
di.scipline.  He  can  help  establish  the  Irelie^f  that  it  is  a 
special  privilege  for  Ixiys  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
such  training  in  the  school. 

If  boys  are  not  kept  busy  and  interested,  they  will 
keep  the  teacher  busy.  It  is  desirable  to  understand 
that  boys  work  faster  than  girls.  They  are  not  as  patient, 
and  exix?ct  results  in  a  short  pericxl  of  time.  Classwork 
must  be  worthwhile  in  the  opinion  of  the  boys  and 
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must  engage  their  interest  throughout  the  class  period. 

The  homemaking  department  will  be  strange  to  the 
boys  so  the  teacher  should  be  certain  to  explain  the 
available  equipment  and  its  proper  use.  This  will  satisfy 
the  natural  curiosity  of  the  boys  and  avoid  some  of 
the  clatter  and  individual  experimentation  that  might 
otherwise  ensue. 

A  teacher  would  be  wise  to  limit  the  numl)er  of  boys 
enrolled  for  a  class  in  keeping  with  the  furnishings 
and  etjuipment  available.  Bovs  need  more  room  than 
girls  since  their  framework  is  larger.  Congestion  in  the 
unit  kitchens  and  clothing  or  laundry  units  should  be 
forestalled. 

Boys  respond  to  the  same  methods  which  are  used 
in  girls’  classes  including  demonstrations,  role-playing, 
field-trips,  committees,  round  tables  for  the  discu.ssion 
of  thought  questions,  problems  or  case  studies,  and 
lectures. 

The  teacher  must  plan  for  continuous  motivation  of 
methods  and  audio-visual  aids  in  order  to  keep  the 
masculine  interest.  She  must  be  alert  to  timing  and  be 
prepared  to  introduce  a  different  technirpie  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Too  much  time  spent  on  supers'ised 
study  or  on  a  single  topic  of  discussion  will  invite  rest¬ 
lessness  and  unnecessary  disturbance.  The  teacher  must 
plan  every  class  period  so  that  it  will  be  filled  with 
sufficient  activity  and  worthwhile  learning  experiences 
for  the  boys. 

In  the  Ireginning  the  teacher  will  find  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  discuss  the  rules  by  which  the  l)oys  will  be 
expected  to  manage  themselves  and  their  work  while 
in  the  homemaking  department.  This  can  be  done 
during  the  teacher-pupil  or  teacher-pupil-parent  plan¬ 
ning.  Management  is  always  easier  when  all  students 
understand  what  is  expected  of  them. 

combined  class  of  young  men  and  young  women 
in  homemaking  education  is  a  splendid  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  a  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility  that  will  help  to  establish  marriages  which  hold 
together  throughout  the  years. 

References  for  Boys'  Classes 

Building  Your  Life,  Landis  and  Landis  (  Prentice- 1  fall ). 
Maniifiement  for  Better  /.icing,  Starr  ( D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Family  Licing,  Duvall  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Exiwriences  uith  Foods,  Pollard  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

//on.sing  and  Home  Management,  Lewis,  Burns,  Segner 
(.Macmillan  Co.). 

Design  Your  Home  /or  Living,  Trilling  and  Nicholas  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.). 

Manners  Made  Easy,  Beery  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.). 

■A  Boy  Grotis  L'f>,  McKown  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.). 

Boys  Guide  to  Living,  Shanner  ( .Allyn  &  Bacon  Co.). 

Boys  Will  Be  Men,  Burnham,  Jones,  Bedford  (j.  B.  Lip¬ 
pincott  Co.). 

“Boy  dates  Girl  Quiz,”  Praetieal  Home  Economics,  Dccem- 
Iht,  19.54. 

“The  Bovs  Sound  Off  on  Going  Steady,  ”  Co-ed,  March, 
19.56.  ‘ 

“The  Boys  Sound  Off  on  Dutch  Dates,”  Co-ed,  May,  1956 


Editor  s  Sote:  Four  Ixmks,  available  from  the  Teen  .Age 
Book  Club,  contain  insights  on  the  kind  of  <piestions  young 
people  ask.  They  are  Hi  There,  High  School!,  Etiquette  for 
Young  Moderns,  Boy  dates  Girl,  Von’rt*  Asking  Me?  .All  by 
Gay  Head.  .More  personal  growth  liooks  are  offered  reg»i- 
larly  to  members  of  T.AB,  33  AV.  42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  A’. 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  ectmomics  students 
in  your  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  moil  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Complex  Machines  Simplify  Home  Laundry 

(Continued  from  fMfie  23) 

A  pre-soak  period  of  five  to  ten  minutes  is  provided 
on  some  machines.  This  is  useful  for  heavily  soiled 
fabrics  or  for  washing  woolens  when  no  agitation  is 
needed. 

Hot  water  can  be  conserved  with  the  suds  saver. 
This  device  pumps  the  wash  water  into  a  separate 
tub  or  a  self  contained  tub  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
a  second  load  of  clothes. 

Automatic  Dryers 

.\t  one  time  dryers  were  usetl  only  for  cottons  and 
linens.  The  synthetic  fabrics  had  to  be  drip-dried  in 
the  basement  or  bathroom.  This  situation  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  drying  temperatures  were  too  high 
for  synthetics  and  caused  permanent  wrinkling  and 
even  fusing  of  fibers. 

The  motlern  dryer  is  equipped  to  handle  all  types 
of  fabric.  They  can  be  used  with  low,  mwlerate,  or 
high  heat.  The  drying  time  can  be  long  or  short  and 
the  drying  action  gentle  or  normal.  There  are  also 
adjustments  for  light  and  heav>’  loads  and  for  damp 
and  full  drying. 

The  freshening  of  wash-and-wear  garments  that  do 
not  need  laundering  is  another  useful  feature.  \ 
wrinkled  suit  or  dress  is  tumbled  in  the  dryer  in  warm 
air.  This  is  gradually  cooled  before  the  end  of  the 
cycle.  The  garment  is  plucked  out  of  the  drser  before 
the  drum  stops  tumbling.  .\11  wrinkles  are  erased  and 
the  suit  is  fresh  and  crisp. 

Combination  Washer-Dryer 

Practically  ever  feature  offered  in  washers  and 
dryers  is  also  offered  in  the  combination  appliance. 
The  combination  takes  up  less  space  and  there  is  no 
need  to  transfer  laundry  from  one  machine  to  the 
other  Of  course  only  one  load  of  laundry  can  be 
processed  at  a  time  and  the  full  cycle  takes  about 
90  minutes.  The  cost  is  alM)ut  equal  to  the  combined 
price  of  a  separate  w'asher  and  dryer.  All  combinations 
are  of  the  tumbler  type. 


Sweaters 

(Continued  from  fxige  25) 

If  a  wool  sweater  shrinks  or  stretches  during  cleaning 
or  washing,  it  may  be  possible  to  re-block  it  to  size. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the  sweaters  made 
of  the  synthetic  yarns.  These  sweaters  may  stretch  if; 

1.  The  sw'eater  is  hung  on  a  hanger  dripping  wet. 
(The  weight  of  the  wet  sweater  may  cause  it  to  stretch 
out  of  shape.) 

2.  The  sweater  is  steamed  either  with  a  steam  iron 
or  on  a  press,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sweater  is 
tugged  or  pulled.  Once  the  sweater  is  stretched,  it  can¬ 
not  be  re-blocked  to  shape. 

■  On  the  other  hand,  NID’s  Textile  Analysis  Depart¬ 
ment  has  received  sweaters  made  of  an  acrylic  fiber 
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that  shrank  as  much  as  three  or  four  inches  and  could 
not  be  stretched  back  to  the  original  dimensions.  All  of 
these  sweaters  had  the  same  manufacturer’s  label. 

What  Causes  Pilling 

“Pilling”  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  balling  up 
of  the  fibers  on  the  surface  of  a  sweater.  Pilling  may 
occur  with  wear  alone  or  with  wear  and  cleaning  or 
washing.  The  degree  to  which  the  sweater  pills  de¬ 
pends  on: 

(1)  The  construction  of  the  yarn— loosely  spun  yarns 
are  susceptible  to  pilling.  (2)  The  construction  of  a 
knit  sweater— a  loosely  knit  sweater  has  a  greater  tend¬ 
ency  to  pill  than  a  closely  knit  sweater.  (3)  Conditions 
of  wear— abrasion  during  wear  causes  the  abraded 
areas  to  pill.  (4)  Conditions  of  cleaning  or  washing— 
you  can  protect  your  sweater  from  excessive  pilling  by 
turning  it  inside  out  when  you  wash  it. 

.\11  sweaters  may  pill  slightly,  regardless  of  fiber 
content.  But  some  fibers  are  tougher  than  others,  hence 
the  pills  cling  to  the  surface  to  a  greater  degree.  For 
example,  a  wool  sweater  may  pill,  but  frequently  the 
small  balls  break  from  the  fabric  surface  and  you  do 
not  notice  the  accumulated  effect  of  pilling.  Yarns 
made  of  synthetic  fibers  are  tougher.  When  they  form 
balls  they  do  not  break  from  the  sweater  surface 
readily.  Sometimes  the  accumulated  effect  is  objection¬ 
able.  Manufacturers  of  yarns  used  in  making  .sweaters 
have  made  great  strides  recently  to  produce  yams  with 
higher  twist,  thus  reducing  the  tendency  of  the  yarns 
to  pill. 

If  vou  observe  pilling  of  your  sweater  during  wear, 
you  can  be  almost  certain  that  the  cxindition  will  be 
accentuated  in  cleaning  and  washing.  In  some  cases 
the  pills  may  be  removed  by  carding  and  brushing. 
Extreme  caution  is  required  in  doing  this  to  avoid 
fabric  damage. 

Why  Yellowing  Occurs 

This  is  not  the  same  color  change  that  takes  place 
when  white  sweaters  are  di.scolored  from  light.  There 
is  a  variation  of  whiteness  in  sweaters  made  by  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers,  from  a  light  bright  white  to  a 
yellow  white.  The  sweaters  may  turn  yellow  from; 
(1)  Using  too  hot  water.  The  water  temperature  should 
not  exci'ed  1(K)“  F.  (2)  .allowing  soap  and  detergent 
to  build  up  in  the  sweater  with  successive  washings. 
This  may  lx‘  avoided  by  thorough  rinsing  after  each 
washing.  (3)  Dr\ing  the  sweater  at  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature.  (4)  Using  a  chlorine  type  bleach  on  white 
wool.  Even  though  all  the  labels  and  hang-tags  give 
instructions  that  white  wool  should  not  be  bleached 
with  a  chlorine  type  bleach,  we  still  find  women  doing 
just  that  and  then  asking,  “Why  hasn’t  someone  told 
me  this  before?” 

Graying 

White  and  pastel  sweaters  may  take  on  a  gray  or 
dingy  cast  after  washing  or  cleaning,  due  to: 

1.  Not  using  a  sufficient  amount  of  detergent  to 
(Continued  on  jMige  44) 
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National  Turkoy  Fodorotion 

Morris,  llltnois 

□  Please  send  FREE  copy  of  Tetchtr'i  Guidt,  Et!  Turkey— fetl  Perky. 
(Additional  copies  ten  cents  each.) 

O  iend  -fiisnstrip  and  prmied  rciriiiiiciilai  i  on  a  ten  day  loan  basis  foe 
(sprri'y  da/e) 


D  Send  companKMS  record,  if  available.  (Printed  Coramentary  may  be  used 
in  lieu  of  record.) 

N  a  me _ _ _ _ _ 


School 

(ptraie  print  t 

Address  ’ 

City 

Zone 

_ State _ 

233  Nov.  53  PHI 


RIT,  P,  O.  B.  401,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana: 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  chcclird: 

0  "HOV  TO  MAKE  COSTUMES” — Ru's  famous  costume  book,  complete 
with  patterns — )2  big  pages  full-color  illustrations. 

r”  "The  Facts  and  Fun  of  Modern  Machine  Dyeing" — complete  with  wall 
chart  and  12  fun  protects  for  every  class.  (Teacher’s  copy  free,  extra  copies 
to  cents  each.) 

0  "Fun  Fixings  for  Christmas.”  Dozens  of  Merrv  Christmas  protects  from 
sparkling  ornaments  to  pretty  gifts.  (Free) 

Name - _____________  Crsd* 

Street  or  R.D - No. _ Pupils______ 

City - - - - - __Zooe _ State _ 

363  Nov.  53  PHI 


Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Educational  Dept. 

14«  3ron4w«y,  Now  Yorli  6.  N.Y.  B 

- Please  send  me  your  folder  giving  complete  specifications  of  }-way 

SINGER  Sewing  Desks  details. 

- Tell  me  mere  about  the  Special  Teacher’s  Discount  I  will  get  if  I  buy 

a  itew  SINGER  Sewing  Machine  for  myself. 


Name. 


(plrrae  print) 

363  Nov. 

S3  PHI 

Tho  Sporry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

Dopt.  "W 

114  PHtfi  Avo. 

Now  YoHi  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  bookie'.  "Food  Price  Trends  in  Cities  of  Varying 
Stamp  Activity." 

Trading 

(pit Me  print) 

City 

Zone  State. . 

366  Nov.  S3  PHI 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Ec'’**on  of  Co*ed 

S3  Wott  43iad  Itroot.  Now  Yortt  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  m»  subscription  to  Prectiiat  Home  EaowoMiri  EJitium  uf  Co-ed, 
for  the  term  checked  ^luw.  My  Pratiuel  subscriptioo  entitles  me  to  a  free 
bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-ed.  ^ 

0  One  Year  (t).OO).  0  Two  Years  ($1.00).  0  Payment  Enclosed. 

0  Send  Bill  Later. 

Name 


(plene  print) 

Straw 

r«y 

Ct... 

3S4  Nov.  S3  PtM 
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CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business- sponsored 
leaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TO; 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


carry  off  the  soil.  Instead  the  soil  is  deposited  in 
yams,  giving  the  color  a  dingy  cast. 

2.  Washing  or  cleaning  white  or  light  sweaters 
with  darker  colors. 

3.  Transfer  of  lint  from  other  garments. 

4.  Using  too  alkaline  a  detergent. 

Matched  Sets 

Tlic  so-called  separates  (a  dress  with  matching 
sweater,  or  a  sweater  and  skirt  dyed  to  match)  can 
result  in  disappointment  if  the  manufacturer  does  not 
label  these  items  with  proper  care  instructions.  The 
National  Institute  of  Drscleaning  has  observed  that 
many  of  its  members  are  having  difficulty  with  sepa¬ 
rates  that  are  printed  with  resin-lxmded  pigment  ct)lors. 
or  screen-printed  designs.  Several  examples  \\  ill  illus¬ 
trate  this  problem. 

Colored  cxitton  dresses  with  printed  designs  were 
very  popular  last  summer.  These  dresses  had  Orion 
sweaters  of  matching  color  or  white,  and  printed  w  ith 
the  identical  design  of  the  cotton  dress.  The  sweater 
usually  had  a  label  attached  at  the  neckline  that  read, 
“Do  Not  Dry-clean.”  No  lal>el  appeared  in  the  dress. 
When  these  garments  came  into  a  dry-cleaning  plant, 
the  dry  cleaner  would  wet-clean  the  sweater  and  the 
printed  design  was  not  affected.  Sinc'e  the  dress  was 
not  labeled,  he  would  dry-clean  the  dress.  We  have 
seen  many  of  these  dres.ses  dry-clean  satisfactorily .  Yet 
some  of  the  dresses,  when  dry-cleaned,  lost  their  color 
or  design  partially  or  completely  . 

Or  consider  the  two-piece  matched  set  c'onsisting  of 
a  gray  Orion  sweater  that  looks  like  cashmere,  and  a 
wool  tweed  skirt.  The  sweater  is  printed  with  a  black 
herringbone  stripe  design  that  makes  it  look  like  a 
woven  herringbone  tweed.  Neither  the  sweater  nor  the 
skirt  w’as  labeled  with  care  instructions.  When  this 
matched  set  reached  the  dry-cleaning  plant,  and  was 
dry-cleaned,  we  found  that  the  printed  design  was  par¬ 
tially  removed  from  the  sweater,  but  the  design  of  the 
skirt  was  not  affected  since  it  was  woven  in. 

Proper  Care  for  the  Best  of  Wear 

It  pays  dividends  to  give  thought  to  care  of  the 
sweaters  you  w'ear.  These  suggestions  may  serve  as  a 
guide: 

1.  Look  for  care  information  on  labels  attached  to 
the  sweater.  Follow  these  directions. 

2.  Read  the  instructions  given  on  the  hang-tags. 
Save  the  tags  for  easy  reference  when  you  wash  your 
sw  eater  or  when  you  take  your  sweater  to  vour  cleaner. 
If  there  are  special  directions  for  handling,  tell  your 
dry  cleaner. 

3.  Do  not  hang  your  sweaters  on  hangers  between 
wearings.  When  y  ou  remove  your  sweater,  air  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  fold  and  place  in  a  drawer. 

4.  Do  not  use  pins  on  your  sweaters. 

5.  .\void  snagging.  If  you  do  snag  your  sweater, 
pull  the  loop  to  the  underside  of  the  garment. 

6.  Plan  for  regular  cleaning  or  washing.  When 
sweaters  Irecome  badly  soiled  they  arc  difficult  to 
clean. 
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Suggestions  for  Using  This 
Issue  of  Co-ed  in  the  Classroom 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  - 

1.  Suggest  that  students  pull 
out  and  save  the  8-page  section 
on  “How  to  Master  the  Art  of 
Making  Breads  with  Yeast”  ( pp. 
27-34)  and  add  to  the  8-page 
section  on  “How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Cake  Baking.”  which 
appeared  in  the  October  Co-ed.  “Frostings,”  next  in  the 
series,  will  appear  in  the  Febniary  issue  of  Co-ed. 

2.  Discuss  how  bread  shoidd  be  stored  in  the  home. 

3.  Make  a  chart  listing  various  types  of  bread  and  rolls, 
the  distinguishing  shape  of  each  and  the  country  in  which 
it  was  first  served.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  bread  for  eveiy-  day  of  the  year. 

4.  Collect  recipes  for  unusual  pie  crusts  to  use  with  the 
pie  fillings  on  page  26. 

5.  For  an  interesting  bulletin  board  display,  use  pictures 
show  ing  different  ways  to  ser\e  vegetables,  such  as  those 
suggested  on  page  42. 

6.  .\fter  checking  the  shelves  of  a  grocery  store  or 
suirermarket,  make  a  list  of  the  condiments,  herbs,  spices, 
seasonings  and  garnishes  which  might  be  used  in  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  serving  of  vegetables  (page  42). 


7.  Collect  recipes  which  Shoshana  Chaim  might  use  in 
cooking  vegetables  in  Israel  (page  39). 

8.  Prepare  a  dictionary  of  food  terms.  “Au  gratin”  (men¬ 
tioned  on  page  42)  and  “blintzes”  (page  39)  should  be 
included. 

9.  For  a  research  problem,  find  out  all  you  can  about 
blintzes  mentioned  (page  39)— when  and  where  were  they 
first  served,  different  ways  of  serving  them. 

10.  List  ways  of  using  popcorn  for  Christmas  decoration 
or  refreshments.  (One  way  is  suggested  on  page  22.) 

11.  Demonstrate  the  making  of  a  gingerbread  house 
which  could  be  used  as  a  centerpiece  for  a  children’s  party. 

12.  Send  a  committee  to  the  library  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  foods  that  were  served  for  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  and  to  report  on  how  they  were  prepared 
(page  52). 

13.  Suggest  ways  that  the  ice  in  the  punch  bowl  for  the 
prom  might  be  u.sed  to  give  a  decorative  effect  (page  10). 

14.  Draw  a  diagram  which  the  committee  could  use  for 
arranging  the  refreshment  table  for  the  prom  (page  10). 

15.  Compile  a  list  of  do’s  and  don’ts  for  people  over¬ 
weight  or  underweight  (pp.  15-18). 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING 


1 .  Have  a  debate  on  the  subject  “Should 
members  of  the  family  borrow  from  one 
another  without  asking  permission?” 

(page  12). 

2.  Decide  w  hat  Sandra’s  parents  should 
have  done  to  make  her  realize  that  she 
w  asn’t  being  honest  with  her.self  (page  13). 

3.  Discuss  what  right  a  girl  has  to  the 
money  she  earns  (page  20).  Should  she  spend  it  entirely 
on  herself?  Should  it  lx*  used  simply  for  pleasure  or  for 
such  things  as  clothes?  Shoidd  she  give  part  of  it  to  her 
mother? 

4.  Discuss  the  home  life  of  Sho.shana  Chaim  (page  39). 
What  does  she  miss  by  not  living  with  her  family?  What 
d(H*s  she  gain  by  living  on  a  kibbutz? 

5.  Plan  a  panel  discussion  which  coidd  bt*  presented  Ix*- 
fore  a  PT.\  group  on  the  subject  “What  kind  of  boy  or  girl 
do  I  want  my  son  or  daughter  to  date?”  The  ideas  on  pages 
.54-.55  w  ill  be  most  helpful. 

6.  Make  a  decorative  chart  which  could  be  used  on  the 
bathroom  door  giving  the  morning  bathroom  schedule 
(page  23). 


7.  Plan  a  family  bulletin  board  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  efficient  way  of  notifying  the  family  of  the 
whereabouts  of  each  memlier.  Investigate  the  use 
of  magnets,  peg  board,  and  flannel  board. 

8.  Analyze  the  figure  problems  of  each  of  the 
female  members  of  the  family  and  then  decide  what 
each  one  should  do  to  improve  her  figure  (pp.  15-18). 

9.  Have  each  student  draw  a  floor  plan  of  her 
lx*droom,  showing  where  the  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures  are 
placed,  .\fter  reading  the  article  on  page  46,  have  her 
decide  whether  she  cwild  improve  her  room’s  lighting. 

10.  .\sk  your  local  hardware  dealer  to  lend  you  a  com¬ 
plete  exhibit  of  electric  light  bulbs.  Decide  where  and 
w  hen  each  type  should  be  used. 

11.  On  the  bulletin  board,  place  clippings  from  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  showing  interesting  gifts  which  could 
by  made  for  various  memlx*rs  of  the  family.  Suggestions 
are  made  on  page  ;15  and  36-37. 

12.  .\sk  each  student  to  purchase  something  which  might 
lx*  used  as  a  filler  for  a  Christmas  stixking  for  a  member 
of  her  family.  Use  an  exhibit  of  these  items  as  a  basis  for 
a  discussion  of  gift  giving  and  gixxl  design. 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

1.  After  studying  the  illustrations 
and  reading  the  copy  on  pages  8 
and  9,  make  a  list  of  the  new 
fashion  details  which  are  men¬ 
tioned,  such  as  the  “bubble  sil¬ 
houette”  and  the  “Empire  line 
created  by  elastic  insertion.”  Pre¬ 
pare  step-by-step  demonstrations 
to  show  how'  each  detail  is  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  create  the  desired  effect. 

2.  Discuss  the  need  for  choosing  clothes  which  make  a 
pleasing  background  for  a  person’s  personality.  Then  have 
the  students  decide  which  of  them  should  wear  the  “de¬ 
mure”  and  which  the  “daring.” 

3.  Arrange  a  bulletin  board  display  of  pictures  cut  from 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  show  the  accessories  which 
would  be  correct  to  wear  with  each  of  the  garments  on 
pages  8  and  9. 

4.  .\fter  analyzing  the  personality  of  Sandra,  the  short- 
stor>  heroine,  decide  what  type  of  dress— design,  color 
and  fabric— she  should  have  chosen  for  her  “beautiful  ball 
gown.”  (See  short  story,  p;  13.) 

5.  Make  a  |X)ster  to  show  the  projx*r  kinds  of  clothes  and 
accessories  for  a  girl  to  wear  on  different  social  occasions. 
Set*  pages  8-9,  19,  24-25,  44. 

6.  Discuss  the  problem  of  how  much  to  spend  for  a  party 
dress.  Study  the  clothes  shown  on  pages  24-25.  Decide 
which  dress  would  be  the  least  exjiensive  in  terms  of 
versatility;  the  most  expensive  in  terms  of  seasonal  wear. 

7.  Take  the  students  on  a  trip  to  a  local  store  so  that 
they  can  see  different  types  of  foundation  garments.  Sev¬ 


PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  - 

1.  After  discussing  each  of  the 
situations  on  page  12.  draw  up  a 
code  for  honest  behavior  which 
each  member  of  the  class  can  fol¬ 
low. 

2.  Role-play  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  a  boy,  asking  a  friend  of  his  girl  friend  for  a  date, 
as  mentioned  in  the  quiz.  Analyze  the  girl’s  answer.  Was 
it  completely  honest? 

3.  Role-play  the  returning  of  a  new  bracelet  from  which 
a  charm  has  lieen  lost  (page  12).  Then  analyze  the  situation 
and  decide  when  and  if  the  merchandise  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store;  decide  on  the  procedure  to  follow. 

4.  .\fter  reading  the  short  stor\-  (page  13)  decide  how 
Sandra  Cole  would  rate  if  she  used  this  code  for  honest 
behavior. 

5.  Analyze  Sandra’s  personal  characteristics.  VV'hy  did 
her  classmates  “follow  her  lead”?  Was  her  Ijehavior  mature 
or  immature?  What  part  did  pride  play  in  Sandra’s  behavior? 

6.  Invite  a  doctor  or  nurse  to  explain  to  the  students 
how  important  good  mental  health  is  to  the  well-being  of 
a  person  (page  22). 

7.  Decide  what  characteristics  a  person  should  have  if 
she  wishes  to  become  a  nurse  (page  22). 

8.  Make  a  “job  tree”  to  show  how  nurse’s  training  quali¬ 


eral  are  shown  on  pages  16-17.  Ask  the  fitter  to  demonstrate 
how  to  take  measurements  so  that  a  person  knows  what  size 
bra  to  buy. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  wool  fabrics  (page  19).  Obtain  samples 
of  each  of  them  so  that  their  distinguishing  characteristics 
can  be  studied. 

9.  Discuss  ways  of  creating  “togethers”  that  are  not 
mentioned  on  page  19. 

10.  Make  a  chart  describing  how  the  manner  of  handling 
c'ertain  fabrics  may  differ  both  in  sewing  and  pressing.  In¬ 
clude  satin  u.sed  for  the  party  dress  on  the  cover;  corduroy, 
page  24;  wool  jersey  and  felt,  page  19. 

11.  Di.scuss  with  the  school  nurse  the  design  features 
which  a  nurse’s  uniform  should  have  in  order  for  it  to  be 
functional  but  smart  in  appearance  (page  22). 

12.  .\rrange  a  display  to  show  the  different  types  of 
nurse’s  caps  which  are  worn  in  your  community.  Which 
one  do  you  suppose  Dixianna  Hardison  wears? 

13.  Make  a  color  chart  to  show  the  colors  which  X’irginia 
Steele  thinks  will  lx*  high-style  next  spring  (page  14). 

14.  Plan  a  “color  recipe”  for  a  spring  wardrobe,  using 
one  of  the  colors  mentioned  on  page  14  as  the  basic  hue. 

15.  Make  a  sewing  box  as  suggested  on  page  40.  Use 
ingenuity  to  make  it  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  still  have 
it  attractive  and  functional. 

16.  Debate  the  importance  of  using  a  thimble. 

17.  Organize  a  mending  clinic  so  that  the  students  in 
the  schcK)l  will  come  to  the  Home  Economics  department 
for  advice. 

18.  \’isit  the  notions  counter  of  a  local  store  to  see  how 
many  different  sewing  equipment  items  there  are. 


fies  a  girl  to  branch  out  into  various  positions.  Dixianna 
Hardison’s  career  story  will  give  you  several  hints  (page 
22). 

9.  Have  each  student  compile  her  Christmas  gift  list. 
Then  have  her  make  out  a  budget  for  the  amount  of 
money  she  has  to  spend  for  them  after  reading  the  article 
on  page  35. 

10.  Make  a  time  schedule  for  all  activities  connected  with 
Christmas,  such  as  selecting  and  addressing  Chri.stmas  cards, 
buying  and  wrapping  Christmas  gifts  in  order  to  avoid  the 
last-minute  rush  (pages  20  and  35). 

11.  On  a  sheet  of  notebook  paper,  have  each  student 
repnxluce  a  page  from  a  calendar.  On  it,  have  her  keep 
her  daily  schedule  for  one  month.  Use  these  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  efficient  use  of  time  as  suggested  on  page  23. 

12.  Have  each  girl  plan  a  weekly  grooming  schedule  for 
herself  (page  23). 

13.  Have  each  student  check  w'eight  charts  to  see  how 
her  weight  compares  with  the  one  given  for  her  age,  height, 
and  bone  structure.  Have  her  decide  what  she  can  do  to 
improve  her  figure  (pp.  15-18). 

14.  Discjiss  w'hat  is  considered  good  posture  when 
dancing  (pages  15-18  and  page  21). 

15.  Role-play  the  correct  etiquette  to  follow  when  going 
through  a  receiving  line  at  a  school  dance  (page  21). 
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It’s  a  study  desk! 


You’ll  accommodate  more  students  in  less  space — comfortably, 
efficiently — with  the  new  SINGER  Sewing  Desks.  Because  with  a 
SlNX'iER  3-way  desk  you  eliminate  the  need  for  additional  cutting 
tables  and  study  desks. 

For  sfU'ing  . . .  the  built-in  SINGER*  Sewing  Machine  is  placed 
so  you  have  a  full  18*  to  the  left  of  the  needle.  For  cutting  .  .  . 
machine  lowers  out  of  sight,  and  drop  leaf  opens  to  give  you  a 
generous  43"  by  373g"  surface.  For  studying  .  .  .  drop  leaf  folds 
hack  and  you  have  a  perfectly  smooth  43"  by  18?4"  study  desk. 

And  you  can  have  your  choice  of  Slant-Needle  or  Slant-O-Matic 
SINGER  Sewing  Machine  heads. 


New  Slant-O-Matic  401  ,  only  combination 
Slant  Needle  and  automatic  zigzag  machine! 
Finest  straight  stitching,  and  fancy  stitching 
just  by  “tuning”  a  knob. 


Mail  the  coupon  in  coupon  section  . . . 

for  more  information  about  SINGER  Sewing  Desks  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  school  discount — and  the  special  discount  on  a  new  SINGER 
machine  for  yourself! 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


Slant-Needle  301,  a  truly  practical  ma¬ 
chine!  Slant  needle  affords  superior  sewing 
visibility.  Many  other  new  features  such  as 
fully  enclosed  direct  gear  motor. 


Li8t«d  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGKR  SEWING  MACHINE  COi 

•A  Tndoowrk  of  THK  SINGAR  MANUF ACTURINU  OO. 
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Show  your  students 

How  to  make  Holiday  Treats 


With  the  holidaj’s  just  ahead,  your  students  will  be  eager  to  make  famous, 
festive  desserts  like  Strawberry  Mousse  and  Baked  Alaska  Pie. 

And  with  Jane  Ashley’s  wonderful  new  leaflet  “PERFECT  HOME¬ 
MADE  ICE  CREAM  and  OTHER  FROZEN  DESSERTS’’  you  can 
teach  every  student  how  to  make  frozen  desserts  that  can’t  fail. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  these  delicious  frozen  desserts  is  Karo® 
Syrup.  Because  light  Karo  Syrup  makes  the  texture  so  smooth,  adds 
deliciousness  to  the  flavor,  increases  the  body  and  the  whipping  prop¬ 
erties  of  frozen  desserts. 


BAKED  ALASKA  PIE 


STRAWBERRY  MOUSSE 


4  cggt  1  cup  h«avy  cream, 

1/4  cup  sugar  whipped 

1  cup  KARO  Syrup,  1  baked  9-inch  pastry 
Red  Label  shell,  chilled 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  3  egg  whites 
1/4  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 


2  10-ex.  pkg.  frozen  3  egg  whites 

strawberries  11/2  teaspoons 

2/3  cup  KARO  Syrup,  vanilla 

Red  Label  3  egg  yolks 

1/3  cup  sugar  2  cups  heavy 

1/3  cup  water  cream,  whipped 


Beat  eggs  until  foamy.  Gradually  add 
sugar,  then  1  2  cup  of  the  Karo  Syrup; 
beat  until  thick.  Stir  in  vanilla.  I^old  in 
whipped  cream.  Turn  into  freezing  tray. 
Freeze  until  almost  firm.  Turn  into 
chilled  bowl;  beat  until  smooth.  Turn 
into  pastry  shell  and  freeze  until  firm. 
Just  before  serving,  beat  egg  whites  until 
frothy,  add  cream  of  tartar,  beat  until 
stiff  peaks  form.  Gradually  beat  in  re¬ 
maining  1/2  cup  Karo  Syrup;  beat  until 
very  stiff.  Cover  pie  with  meringue;  seal 
edges.  Place  on  several  thicknesses  of 
wrapping  paper  on  a  wet  board.  Bake  in 
a  very  hot  oven  (500'F.)  about  5  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  immediately. 


Thaw  strawberries.  Combine  Karo 
Syrup,  sugar  and  water  in  a  saucepan. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  and  boil  2  minutes.  Beat 
egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Grad¬ 
ually  beat  in  hot  syrup,  continuing  until 
mixture  is  thick  and  creamy.  Add  va¬ 
nilla  Beat  egg  yolks  until  thick;  fold 
into  egg  whites.  Fold  in  cream  and 
strawberries.  Pour  into  freezing  trays 
lined  with  aluminum  foil  or  into  a  2- 
quart  mold.  Freeze  without  stirring. 
Turn  out  of  trays;  remove  foil  and  cut 
into  blocks.  Or,  to  remove  mousse  from 
mold,  cover  outside  of  mold  for  a  few 
seconds  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot 
water.  Makes  about  2  quarts. 


Send  today  for  Jane  Ashley’s 
exciting  new  frozen  dessert 
recipe  leaflet.  Turn  to  page  37 
for  coupon. 


•  CORN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


